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NUMBER 10 


IHE MIND OF TOC H 


AT this difficult and dangerous—very 
£% possibly also decisive—moment in 
the world’s history it is very natural that 
many people, both outside and inside our 
movement, should ask where Toc H 
Stands. What is the mind of Toc H about 
the Italo-Abyssinian crisis? Does Toc H 
support the League of Nations in its ac- 
tion? What lead is being given by Toc H 
Headquarters or by the Central Executive 
to the membership? These questions are 
being asked not only by some members but 
by some units. A member, for instance, 
has urged that Toc H should organise, or 
help to organise, a national manifesto to 
the British Government, approving the 
action it has taken at Geneva. A Branch 
has forwarded to Headquarters a resolu- 
tion that '* we, the members of X Branch 
are concerned that Headquarters have not 
given us a lead in regard to the present 
Italo-Abyssinian crisis, showing us how to 
voice an opinion as a movement.” Another 
wishes to urge the Central Executive to 
support, on behalf of Toc H, Mr. George 
Lansbury's plea for a ‘ Truce of God.’ 


L ‘WHAT KIND OF 


Talbot House at Poperinghe during the 
war, it goes without saying, welcomed 
men of every kind, and every variety of 
opinion on most subjects was to be heard 
in private conversation and public debate 
under its roof. It was in this true sense 
* Everyman's Club.’ No one could enter- 
tain any doubt of the Christian motive 
which was active behind all its activities; 
its practice was Anglican but it enforced 
no sort of doctrinal test on its worshippers. 
Tubby clearly held very definite opinions 
on a great many subjects, but Talbot 
House, as an institution, could not be 
called upon to express its corporate 
‘opinion.’ For neither Tubby nor anyone 


Such requests and resolutions, tokens of 
sincere concern on the part of those who 
forward them, are not at all unexpected. 
For they have happened before in 
moments of national or international crisis, 
for instance at the time of the General 
Strike in 1926, of the financial crisis at 
home in the winter of 1931, and of 
the General Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva at the beginning of 1932. And 
always such requests and resolutions that 
the opinion of Toc H “as a movement ” 
should be voiced by someone with author- 
ity, are based upon a misunderstanding of 
the essential nature of Toc H and the pur- 
pose for which it exists. This has been 
clearly set forth since the beginning on 
many occasions, but readers of the JouRNAL 
may welcome an attempt to recapitulate 
the argument in view of the present inter- 
national emergency. It would be simple 
to refer them to explanations already 
published—see chapter or page so-and-so 
—but a majority of members have not 
these sources handy. We will therefore, 
quote rather extensively from such sources. 


SOCIETY IS TOC H?’ 


else could have spoken on behalf of the 
multifarious mine of the thousands who 
went in and out of its doors. 

“Toc H under Weigh’ 

When Toc H was reborn, in 1920, at 
home it did not occur to the busy handful 
of members who formed its nucleus to 
define a policy in regard to the questions 
of the day; they were content to differ and, 
in all their differences, to work together. 
Not until the movement was well eStab- 
lished and its organisation on a big scale 
was becoming clear did anyone make a 
syStematic attempt to define what sort of 
society it really was, or to set down what 


may be called the * philosophy ' of Toc H. 
379 


This was done in 1926 by Peter Monie in 
a series of articles in the Journat, after- 
wards collected in a book called Toc H 
under Weigh, which Still holds the field 
among us. Some quotations from Chap- 
ter II, which is headed ‘‘ What kind of 
society is Toc H?” are greatly to our 
present purpose. 

Peter begins by saying that he has 
“ never met any society at all like Toc H " 
and has “‘never met anyone else who 
has "; he “ almost agrees with the people 
who say it is unique." He adds that 
* things which are unique are apt to have 
a bad time in a world which is becoming 
more and more Standardised and classi- 
ficd. Unkind people want to run Steam- 
rollers over them, to flatten them out, to 
cut them into convenient shapes and 
generally fit them for the labels which 
simplify life for us by saving us the trouble 
of thinking. Kind people want to improve 
them, to set them on the right way, to 
make them more effective, to get them to 
do something. Some of these kind people 
have their eyes on Toc H now. They love 
it, quite possibly, as much as I do, but they 
are thinking of certain causes, admirable 
causes, behind which they wish to see 
ranged the whole of its growing powcr... 
I do not wish to wake up in the morning 
and find Toc H developed into a propa- 
gandist society, even if I entirely agree 
with the cause it proposes to support. I 
do not say that Toc H is better than many 
admirable, and apparently more effective, 
societies that I know; just as I do not say 
that convinced Christians are better than 
other people. They are different; and 
Toc H is different, and ought, I think, to 
remain so." 

At this point we may note that scarcely 
a week passes without somcone or some 
society attempting to enlist Toc H, as a 
movement, in a particular cause in which 
they themselves are interested. Applica- 
tions for support, blessing, affiliation, the 
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use of pages in this JourNaL and so on 
reach Headquarters. These have to be con- 
sidered—but the answer is bound to be in 
the negative, so long as Toc H is the 
curious, and possibly ‘ unique,’ thing we 
believe it to be. For, being what it is, no 
one in Toc H, at Headquarters or else- 
where, is able to pledge the support of the 
whole membership to any of these causes. 
Peter goes on to instance a number of 
societies with extraordinarily different 
aims. “ They all," he says, “ have a dch- 
nite, common interest which must be 
shared by the people who belong to them, 
however diverse these people may be in all 
other ways ... If I share the conviction 
or give way to the feeling, I may join the 
appropriate society and derive real satis- 
faction from doing so, even if I dislike 
everything about my fcllow-members ex- 
cept the conviction or the feeling which we 
share. These are societies of fractions of 
people, of abstractions from people. . . 
Now in Toc H we may, and sometimes do, 
dislike our fellow-members’ opinions in- 
tensely, but we cannot be happy in the 
family if we dislike them. And I have 
suspected for some time that one of the 
peculiaritics of Toc H is that it is not a 
society of fractions of people, or abstrac- 
tions from people, but of whole men.” 


= : 
ihe price we pay 


Peter, going on to develop his argument, 
has to deal with what Toc H Stands to 
lose and what it gains by refusing to tie its 
membership to particular causes and a 
united opinion. He says: ‘‘ We must face 
the consequences of what we say. A 
family, if it deserves the name at all is a 
fellowship the breaking up of which is un- 
thinkable. And Toc H began just because 
the fellowship of Talbot House was plainly 
too great to Ls and because ‘ its lovers ' 
were clear that God had some purpose for 
it, if it would survive. It is clear to me that 
some of us, many of us perhaps, will have 


to make sacrifices for Toc H of a sort that 
we never expected to be asked to make. 
We shall not, it is truc, be asked to give 
up, or even to compromise, our own con- 
victions. But we shall be asked to throw 
away our chances, be they great or small, 
of getting the whole weight of Toc H, or 
the bulk of it, behind causes that are very 
near to our hearts. For, if we were to win, 
we should be breaking up the family, how- 
ever small the number who had to go 
because they could not support our cause. 
We should be setting one fragmentary 
fellowship against another. However 
little we succeeded, we should have begun 
to destroy Toc H. We should be lower- 
ing it from the level of a family, even from 
the level of a community, and setting it on 
the way to become a propagandist society. 
That would clearly ot be Toc H, even if 
we called it so. It would be tragic to throw 
away Toc H for any such purpose, when 
all good causes, and some bad ones, have, 
or can have, all the propagandist societies 
they want." 

Peter had already quoted the views of 
F. R. Barry (now Canon of Westminster, 
Tubby’s * Chief” at Knutsford after the 
war) on fellowship: “ Fellowship is by 
nature inclusive. The Fellowship of the 
Christian Society . . . 1s a world-enlisting 
enterprise against all which makes genuine 
fellowship impossible. It is love sacrificing 
itself to conquer hate." He now says that 
this view gives us a “ far Stronger reason "' 
for not allowing Toc H to become merely 
a propagandist society for any special 
cause. . “If he (F. R. Barry) is right in 
what he said, and if I am right in thinking 


that the essential purpose of Toc H is that 
it should spread far and wide wherever it 
can—across all diversities of class and 
origin, of occupation and opinion—a 
fellowship which we hope God will use as 
He used that of the Old House—if that 
is so, then truly I think that none of us 
necd be pice Toc H cannot agrce to 
support all the causes we have at heart. 
We are frce to do what we can for those 
causcs elsewhere. In Toc H, whatever our 
differences, in fact because of them, we 
are privileged to work for some greater 
thing, greater than we can fully realise; 
and because that is its job, Toc H, as a 
society, must keep out of many contro- 
versies in which its members take different 
sides. People say, and will say, that this 
is senseless; that to achieve anything in 
this way is impossible. That is not our 
concern. We know that it would be 
impossible if we were trying to do it. But, 
looking back to the origin of the move- 
ment and the history of it, we are content 
to say . . . that Toc H is and intends to 
remain a family. And we know who is 
the Head of the family. And we are 
content.” 

Such is Peter Monie’s answer to the oft- 
repeated question ‘ What sort of a society 
is Toc H?' His answer is that Toc H isa 
different sort of society from all others 
that we know or belong to. And because 
Toc H is unusual—some say, unique—the 
definition of it is bound to be unusual and, 
for many people (even many of its mem- 
bers) difficult to grasp. For that reason all 
that Peter says about it is worth very care- 
ful Study—for he has Studied it more care- 
fully than most of his readers. 


ll. THE FIRST OBJECT OF TOC H 


Granted that Toc H is ‘ different’ from 
other societies, how shall we expect it to 
act in moments of special emergency or 
when its members are faced with national 
or international issues on which, as Christ- 


ians and citizens, they have to make up 
their minds? Such emergencies have 
already arisen from time to time; we have 
instanced the National Strike in 1926 and 
Italo-Abyssinian war in 1935. In both 
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cases some members and units have urged 
Headquarters to speak out on behalf of the 
whole family. The Journat of May, 1926, 
(produced, under extreme difficulties, as 
the General Strike was ending) opened 
with these words: — 


“ During the General Strike a number 
of members sent letters or telegrams to 
Headquarters urging that Toc H should 
do something to end the conflict, and to 
secure a just and lasting settlement. It 
seemed that they did not realise either the 
present i doni usce of Toc H—in the 
sphere into which they wished to thrust 
it, or the sharp division between members 
on the issue of the Strike. Hardly any of 
us towards the end can have remained 
truly neutral: we saw hardships, evil, 
danger in various places, and the call to 
resist it drew some of us one way and some 
another. And yet the task of Toc H mem- 
bers, on whatever side their opinion lay, 
was clear and unchanged. By a co- 
incidence the article which follows on the 
next page (it was alrcady in type before 
the Strike came into view) states this task 
in Its opening sentence—‘ Toc H exists, 
first and foremost, . . . to pass on a spirit 
—the spirit of Christian fellowship and 
service shown by all ranks in the Great 
War." That article referred to was by 
Peter Monie and now forms Chapter V of 
Toc H under Weigh. 


Every member should read Chapter V 
of Toc H under Weigh again and again, 
and we will not quote morc from it here. 
Let us, instead, continue the argument 
about the duty of Toc H by rather con- 
siderable quotation from another place. In 
the Autumn of 1931, as many of us have 
reason Still to remember, there arose a 
serious financial crisis in our country, in 
connection with which Great Britain went 
off the gold standard. There was grave 
anxiety on all hands (it would be unjust 
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to call it panic), and the leading article 
of this JournaL in October, 1931, had 
something to say about it. In November 
this was followed up by another article, 
and in December by a third entitled Night- 
marching. Let us quote from the third 
article : — 


“Some members of Toc H may be in- 
clined to say—as they have said in other 
emergencies—‘ Toc H ought to give us a 
definite lead; the Central Executive should 
tell us plainly what to do.” In the General 
Strike of 1926, for instance, Headquarters 
was urgcd by certain members to formu- 
late a plan to end the Struggle and take it 
to the Government. "Those who believe 
such a course to be the duty of Toc H do 
not merely under-estimate its influence, 
they misunderstand its real aim and its 
method of working. The foremost aim of 
Toc H has been very clearly and simply 
defined in words to which every applicant 
for membership subscribes his name. The 
words on the application form have 
authority and could not, without much 
difficulty, be altered, for they are quoted 
from our Royal Charter. Let us remind 
ourselves now of the first ‘ Object’ of 
Toc H, as there defined. It is: — 

To preserve among men and to transmit 
to future generations the traditions of 
Fellowship and Service manifested by all 
ranks during the Great War, thereby 
encouraging its members through the 
common Christian life of the Association 
to seek God, and helping them to find His 
will and to do it. 


“In other words, our first object is to 
maintain a certain spirit, which we have 
seen actually at work, and to pass it on to 
others, in order that God’s will may be 
more nearly done on earth as it is in 
Heaven. Working in that spirit, we are 
called upon, in our own ways and as light 
is given to us, to carry out the other three 
* Objects ' laid down in the Charter." 


The Main Resolution 

“ Some senior members will Still have in 
mind a solemn moment in Toc H history 
when the maintenance of this spirit as our 
chief aim was further emphasised. On 
December 16, 1922, two days after the 
Charter had been granted, the ‘ Birthday 
Conference’ rose to its feet in the dis- 
mantled ballroom of the Duke of West- 
minster’s house in London to take a 
pledge. This pledge was ratified by the 
Central Council at its meetings in the two 
succeeding years, and is familiar to mem- 
bers as The Main Resolution. Let us 
remind ourselves of it again now. It 
runs :— 

Remembering with gratitude how God 
used the Old House to bring home to mul- 
titudes of men that behind the ebb and 
flow of things temporal Stand the eternal 
realities, and to send them forth 
Strengthened to fight at all costs for the 
setting up of His Kingdom upon earth; 
we pledge ourselves to Strive :— 


To listen now and always for the 
voice of God. 

To know His Will revealed in Christ 
and to do it fearlessly, reckoning nothing 
of the world's opinion or its successes for 
ourselves or this our family; and towards 
this end— 

To think fairly, to love widely, to wit- 
ness humbly, to build bravely. 


“ Bold words indeed, and a tremendous 
pledge! We shall all admit freely that we 
have failed in many points and on many 
occasions to keep it, but we do not give up 
the intention Still ‘to strive’ for its fulfil- 
ment. For there is, we believe, no other 
spirit and no lesser pledge with which our 
little company of members, or indeed the 
nations of the world, can continue their 
night-march in safety or hope to see a 
new morning come without overwhelm- 
ing clouds. All our difficulties, private, 
national and international, are the result 
of ignoring this spirit." 


II. THE METHOD OF TOC H 


The same article continues: ''Let us 
remind ourselves of the method of Toc H, 
which is suited to the nature of a society 
which, to some people, scems unusual and 
a little queer. Clearly it would have been 
far easier to found a society in which all 
members Started by being of the same 
class and tradition, like-minded in their 
political opinions and religious denomina- 
tion. Such a society might have under- 
taken most of the jobs Toc H does, but it 
would not be Toc H as we are trying to 
build it. Its building would be easier, but 
it would be, we think, much less worth 
while. Toc H is making men discover 
their unity out of a great diversity. It 
asks no man to surrender his personal 
beliefs (unless he discovers them to be 
mercly prejudices), but he is to learn to 
respect other people's right to their be- 
liefs, even if he cannot comprehend them. 
It expects every member to bring his own 


tools to the job—his particular convictions, 
traditions, tastes and abilities, and to work 
alongside other men who may be quite 
differently equipped." 

“Some say that a society thus made 
up is 'asking for trouble': very likely 
they are right. The saving grace is that, 
where ‘the spirit of Toc H?’ prevails, we 
find our own membership building, not a 
little row of rival houses, but what seems 
certainly to them to be a single street, 
where all men are neighbours, in the City 
of God. Within our great mixture of 
men the tools they use may vary enor- 
mously and their roads often seem diver- 
gent, but there is an essential unity, a 
"family likeness when the same spirit 
guides their hand and guards de 
going. 

“That is why our Headquarters issued 
no instructions in 1926 to our members, 
who were deeply divided on a public issue 
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but still brethren ‘in the unity of the 
same spirit.’ That is why they sent no 
deputation to the Prime Minister then; 
and why they will pass no resolutions 
about Soviet Russia” (in 1935, let us add 
Italy and Ethiopia) “ or about temper- 
ance or tariff reform. That is why there 
can be no ' Toc H Plan,' but only (and 
how much it is!) the ‘ Toc H spirit’ with 
which to meet the present emergency." 


The example of the Gospel 


“ Some people will not be satisfied with 
this method, but it has, if we dare so say, 
no less authority than that of the Gospcl. 
The old order had lived by its book of 
rules: a man could read in the Law what 
he ought to do on every given occasion, 
public or private, from birth to death. 
But Cur Lord, coming not to destroy the 
Law but to fulfil it, gave men no num- 
bered code. His Sermon on the Mount 
made no pronouncement, for instance, 


about grcat problems such as war or 
slavery in the midst of which its fir& 
hearers lived: it taught, instead, an atti- 
tude of mind which would not tolerate 
cruelty and humiliation. From first to last 
He showed men a Spirit which was in 
Himself and could come to be in them. 
In the light of that Spirit they were to 
find all truth and the solution of every 
problem. ‘Do the Will of My Father... 
seck ye first the Kingdom of God.’ Every- 
thing a man needs will follow. Is not 
our phrase ‘the Toc H spirit’ a kind of 
slang disguise—because we are so shy of 
speaking to cach other of ‘the Spirit of 
Christ’? ? Do we mean that? Dare we 
mean that? " 

“The moment may come at any time 
when the family of Toc H finds itself 
deeply divided on a vital issue. We shall 
then know for certain whether ‘ the same 
spirit is in us that was in Christ Jesus.’ 
Our life as a family depends on it.” 


IV. THE PRESENT ISSUE 


What was written by Peter Monie in 
1926 about Toc H as a certain kind of 
fellowship and in the JounNar in 1931 
about the attitude of such a fellowship 
towards the national crisis of that mo- 
ment, may seem to some readers a vague 
answer to the question * What does Toc H 
think about the Italo-Abyssinian question 
in November, 1935 ?' Yet it is really the 
only answer that can be given. Let us, 
however, apply it a little more closely 
to the present crisis. 

Points of the Compass 

We will refer (as we ought naturally to 
do in Toc H) first of all to the Four Points 
of the Compass. For not only is this the 
original statement of the aims of Toc H 
but it remains a valid statement. Peter 
Monie writes of it: “I think that the 

Four Points form the mo$t important 
Statement ever made about Toc H, and I 
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am sure very many members will agree.” 
This being so to “ very many ” of us, let 
us look at what that document says. In 
the first Point (Fellowship) we are told 
that members of Toc H are pledged, 
among other things, “ to the study of local 
conditions, civic, social and religious, and 


to challenge their generation to seek in 


all things the mind of Christ.” This 
phrase was drawn up in 1920, at a time 
when Toc H was barely more than a 
handful of ex-service men in London. 
Already ‘local conditions’ has had to be 
widened in our Study to cover conditions 
which now concern our family in every 
part of the world, undreamt of when the 
Four Points were set down. Surely we 
must now add ‘international’ conditions 
to our Study. And, in the same way, 
when we pledge ourselves, under the same 
first Point, “‘ to mitigate by habit of mind 


and word and deed the evils of class- 
consciousness,” the first enemy of the Toc 
H spirit, we must now extend our efforts 
to mitigating the bad effects of exagger- 
ated national consciousness—which many 
people sec as one of the main causes of 
the present war in East Africa. To carry 
the spirit of the Four Points into ever 
wider fields is not to destroy but to fulfil. 

The third Point of the Compass bids us 
be ‘fair-minded.’ We are “to listen 
humbly and hospitably to Everyman’s 
Story, and to help the truth to prevail "— 
or, in the words of The Main Resolution, 
“to think fairly." In order to ‘think 
fairly,’ as is often pointed out, one must 
begin by ‘thinking,’ at anyrate. How 
much thinking have most of us done 
about Italy and Abyssinia? Have we 
perhaps merely repeated the views of the 
Daily Mail or the Daily Herald, or some 
other Daily, as our own convictions ? 
Have we given even a few minutes’ 
thought to the present grievances of Italy 
and Abyssinia (they both have them), or 
considered how our own imperial history 
has affected, rightly or wrongly, the 
position of the two nations now at war ? 
Have we our own view (and there are all 
sorts of vicws possible) about what should 
bc done, and what our nation should do, 
at the present juncture ? It is rather easy 
to snatch cagerly at every fresh sensational 
rumour, even to embroider it a bit for 
ourselves; to produce contemptuous or 
angry or ‘smart’ comments; to enjoy the 
conflict from a safe distance as boys might 
enjoy a dog-fight across the strect. And 
all the time we are pledged, as Toc H 


members, to “ study " and, moreover, to 
“ mitigate ” or lessen, so far as each of us 
can, the bitterness of hatred and Strife. 
We are to “ help the truth to prevail” by 
" thinking fairly.” And that is a duty for 
every one of us, a difficult and often un- 
congenial duty, of which no onc else can 
relieve us.* 
Many opinions 

“ But" (some members, or units, will 
Still object) “ we have neither the time nor 
the knowledge for proper $tudy of this 
tangled business. Can't H.Q. give us a 
lead as to what we ought all to think 
and do?" Let those who may thus re- 
turn to the charge consider for a moment 
the task which would confront any man 
or body of men setting out to express the 
‘Toc H view’ on the matter at issue. 
That man or body would have to take into 
consideration all the views sincerely held 
by the members of Toc H. Presumably 
any Statement drawn up would have to be 
a synthesis or combination of these views 
— for it would not express the mind of the 
whole family if it ran clean contrary, in 
any essential particular, to the minds of 
a large number of its members. Sup- 
posing, for example, the Statement began : 
“Toc H believes in the League of Nations 
as the only authority, under God, which 
can restore and maintain the peace of the 
world.” At once you hear voices raised 
in protest: “ We believe, with certain 
well-known men, that the League of 
Nations is proving itself the greatest 
menace to peace and is partly responsible 
for the present war." Then the contro- 
versy would begin on all sides. One group 


Helps to ‘thinking fairly ' about the Italo-Abyssinian crisis are, for instance a 6d. pamphlet 


Abyssinia, published by the League of Nations Union, and, more recent, -lbyssinia and Italy, a as. 
paniphlet published by the Royal Institute for International Affairs; the same Institute published a 
good 2s. pamphlet on Sanctions. ‘These three pamphlets present the case without ' taking sides? An 
interesting pamphlet on Abyssinia is published by the ‘‘ New Statesman " (price 6d.): this uses 
the dispute as a stick with which to beat the National Government and is a guide to one-sided 
thinking. Many topical books have appeared, e.g., England, Italy and Abyssinia, by H. Rowan- 
Robinson (Clowes, $5s.); Abyssinia on the Eve, by Ladislas Farago (Putman, tos. 6d.); Abyssinian 
Journey, by Marcel Griaule (John Mills, 8s. 6d.) ; Desert and Forest, by L. M. Nesbit (Cape, 12s. 6d.) ; 
The Citadel of Ethiopia, by Max Gruehl (Cape, ros. 6d.) ; and Abyssinia at Bay, by the same author. 
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of members holds that the Leaguc’s action 
in the present emergency proves its real 
worth and is the beginning of its great- 
ness: another group sees this action as 
the League's biggest blunder and as the 
beginning of its collapse. One holds that 
the League is right to protest but not to 
apply sanctions; another that sanctions are 
its only effectual mcans of protesting; a 
third say it all depends on how far sanc- 
tions go—and there will be a dozen 
different opinions about the nature and 
degree of sanétions which are permissible 
or advisable.* 

Many will hold that the result of sanc- 
tions will be to shorten a war between 
two countries—and many others will 
hold that sanctions arc likely to lead to 
war between all sorts of countries. Led 
thus to consider the whole question of 
war, in its widest aspect, some will say, 
with the Society of Friends and Mr. Lans- 
bury, that war is never justified for 
Christians under any circumstances; 
others that, in certain circumstances, it is 
a high Christian duty (both sides on this 
subject will quote with conviction verses 
from the New Testament). Some will 
hold that total disarmament is the only 
right course—and these will be sub- 
divided into those who believe in the gra- 
dual disarmament of all nations by agree- 
ment and those who advocate our own 
country disarming at once, whatever the 
consequences. Others will hold that the 
world's peace can only be achieved by 
adequate force to ensure it—and some of 
these believe in a ‘balance of power’ 
among nations, others advocate an ' inter- 


national police force ' to which all nations 
contribute, and others would rely on a 
powerful British Navy.t And in any case 
those who believe in “a Strong man 
armed keeping the house " will be further 
sub-divided into sections, e.g. those who 
are convinced that Great Britain has done 
her share of disarmament already, or that 
she has disarmed far below ‘the margin 
of safety ' or that she ought to discard this 
kind of arm or rely more on that, and so 
on. Some will say that the Christian 
Church is asleep and ought to speak out: 
others that the Church has no right to 
‘interfere ' by speaking cut-—as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has done in one 
sense, Dick Sheppard in another and the 
Pope in a third. 

The much-harassed man or men thus 
attempting to express ‘the mind of Toc 
H' in the statement we are trying to 
picture, will perhaps retreat from the 
vexed question of our general attitude to- 
wards war and will try to confine them- 
selves to the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. 
Here also twenty points of view will be 
found among our membcrs. We rather 
hope that one of these is not the view 
(to be heard in trams and read in some 
famous newspapers) that “these damned 
niggers don't concern «s anyway." But 
loud cries will arise, when men get ex- 
cited, of “Keep out—for the Empire's 
sake! ", and “ Go in, for all you're 
worth—for the sake of the world's 
future ! " One member is heard saying 
that Italy deserves ‘a place in the sun,’ 
another that Abyssinia must remain intact 
as the last unviolated Stronghold of the 


* As an example of how complicated this question is and of how one man may hold two opinions 


about it, see the new preface to A. 
September, 1935. Methuen, is). He says: 


A. Milne’s stimulating book Peace with Honour (sth Edn., 
SI nml that- 


have written: ‘A threat of sanctions 


seems to be no more than a quick way of ensuring that a sinall local war shall become a world 


war.’ 


Here 1 was obviously referring to a war between two Turopean nations. 


If the threat, or 


use, of sanctions prevents the crime pf an Abyssinian invasion without tnaugurating the crime of 


a Iuropean war, every pacifist will rejoice.” 


+ We have met one 
“so many people are 
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excellent Toc H member who recently joined the Army because, he said, 
talking about peace that I felt it was time I did something about it." 


African races. One upholds the civilising 
mission of a great European power in 
darkest Africa, another reminds us of the 
ancient Christian traditions of Ethiopia 
and wishes to support the reforming 
efforts of an enlightened Negus. Toc H 
members (and there are some) who are 
sincere Fascists will, we may suppose, re- 
main true to the legend which is chalked 
up, alongside their lightning sign, on so 
many walls in England now—“ Mind 
Britain's Business ! " Members who arc 
Communists (and we have met at least 
onc) will retaliate, equally sincerely, with 
the chalked legend “ Musso and Mosley 
Mean Mass Murder.” 

We have given a few actual instances 
of the variety of opinion, based on genuine 
conviction (except where it is a parrot- 
cry taken, without thinking, from the 


nearest newspaper) which undoubtedly 
exists within our family. Anyone can 
probably add to the varicty for himself. 
It is pretty certain that there are very 
divergent views among the scorc of men 
(let us agree to call them thinking men) 
who compose our Central Executive, thc 
body presumably which would be called 
upon to issue such a statement as some 
members are asking for. Any Statement 
that they could draw up would have to 
reflect, or avoid, their own divergence of 
view; it would thus bc either contra- 
diétory or so non-committal as to give no 
‘lead.’ And, even if they succeeded in 
producing some Statement, they would 
have no right to speak for the collective 
mind of their fellow-members. For 
'Toc H, as a movement, has zo collective 
mind on an issue of this sort. 


V. THE NEW SPIRIT 


Is that all ? If so, what's the good of 
Toc H ? Those are questions asked by 
people (and sometimes our own members 
are among them) who do not understand 
the nature and purpose of Toc H. No, 
that is not all. To let the argument end 
on that note might scem a counsel of 
despair. The real aim of Toc H remains, 
as it was stated a few pages back. An 
reader who may have become befogged 
by all the words which have intervened, 
should turn again to the first ‘ Object’ of 
Toc H as defined in the Charter, and to 
Peter Monic's exposition of it. We believe 
that * behind the ebb and flow of things 
temporal stand the eternal realities’; we 
believe that there is a Divine purpose for 
us all, in spite of the confused and wilful 
lives which men and nations lead; we 
believe that Love, which is of God, can 
“conquer Hate,” which is of the Devil. 
We believe that we have, in our own time, 
seen this Divine spirit of fellowship and 
service at work among us, and that we are 
called ‘‘ to preserve and to transmit " the 


traditions of it to other men. Toc H does 
not live on a vague and genial idealism. 
Its task is nothing remote or impossible. 
We have seen its aims fulfilled, here or 
there, in the lives of ordinary men, our 
fellow-members. These are the kind of 
whom Our Lord said “ The Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you.” We envy such 
men the Peace they have found—" the 
reconciliation of man with man, and man 
with God," as Tubby is won't to describe 
the aim of Toc H. Very few of us may 
have won this Divine way of life, the 
nations of the world arc Still very far from 
winning it, as the present conflict offers 
one more inStance. But this new and 
better way is not impossible—for our- 


sclves, our family, our business, our 
nation, the world of which we are 
citizens. And it is the job of Toc H to 


pursue it always, in all things. 

“Fine notions," says the impatient 
critic, ‘‘ but far too slow—we can't wait 
for a new spirit while the world goes to 
pieces EE us." And yet, if we are to 
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believe the Gospel, there are no short cuts 
to peace and righteousness. All of us in 
Toc H, it is surely safe to affirm, desire 
Peace, however much we may differ in 
our opinion as to the best road to it. And 
we all know—as soon as we allow our- 
selves to think it over—that Peace based 
only on treaties, or large armies, or an 
international police force, or on disarma- 
ment, or on any of the other means used 
or advocated in the world to-day, is 
illusory. The only true Peace will be 
based on a change of heart, it will be the 
manifestation of that '* new spirit between 
man and man " of which the first Point 
of our Compass speaks. This is what we 
call ' the spirit of Toc H.’ 

In this present crisis, or in any other, it 
is good, first of all, to recall the message 
which the Prime Minister broadcast to our 
nation on the eve of thc General Strike 
in 1926— “‘ Keep steady. Remember that 

eace on earth comes to men of good- 
will." But to remember this is not enough 
in itself. Peace does not come a Step 
nearer by men sitting down to murmur 
phrases like “ the inevitability of gradual- 


JOHN BROWN'S 


Y AM not afraid of organisation. I 
Ë believe in it. I know that the dangers 
of red tape exist but I realise that tape 
is susceptible to scissors. Yet I am dis- 
quieted by certain tendencies in Toc H. 
Red tape abounds in the units which pro- 
test mo$t noisily against the same com- 
modity at Headquarters. The noisiest 
protestors use the most tape to hide the 
scissors. This frightens me. Consider the 
unit in X. It was ' groping’ for two years 
and has been a Group for four. It has 
some members who fecl that it is time it 
became a Branch. The Stalwart 'per- 
manent’ secretary says, “ No, we are not 
ready yet" An irreverent enthusiast 


replies, “ By the time we are ready we 
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ness." We have to be active in bringing 
goodwill about. Every hour of active 
Study (whether of the Italo-Abyssinian 
problem or another), of active effort to 
understand other kinds of men and to 
like them, of active work as “ good neigh- 
bours," of active seeking for beauty and 
truth, of active Christian discipleship, is 
an hour spent in the service oF the new 
spirit. Fhe sum of these small efforts to 
‘live the Toc H life’ (if we prefer that 
way of putting it) makes for the final 
victory of Peace. It is all that most of us 
have to contribute, and it asks all the 
powers we have. The critic will go on 
saying that Toc H, as a movement, ought 
to do something (what ?), to say some- 
thing decisive (how ?): that should not 
worry us unduly. The new spirit which 
we are bidden ` to preserve and to trans- 
mit " lives and grows, though we cannot 
casily measure its progress. At least we 
have no need to be despondent— 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


B. B. 
MEMBERSHIP 


shall be worn out by the effort." Perhaps 
that is why so many Branches are in a 
state of senile decay. But the earnest 
plodders win. Take a peep at their exe- 
cutive. John Brown’s name is up for 
membership. He has been a probationer 
eighteen months. They sit round the body 
in solemn conclave. They puff medita- 
tively at their pipes. They have open 
before them pamphlets from which they 
get guidance upon membership. They 
read the latest memorandum from Area 
Headquarters. They return to John 
Brown. He is a gcod sort and everyone 
likes him. He leaps with joy to any 
task for others. He has had his eyes 
opened to the objective of Toc H. No 


one has heard him express himself about 
what are my$teriously called the ‘ decper 
things.’ Still, they must be careful about 
membership so they put him back three 
months. Three months later the matter 
comes up again. With a sense of respon- 
sibility faithfully discharged his name is 
sent on to the Elections Committee. 
Three months later John Brown has the 
news broken to him that he has been 
found worthy. It sccms to me to be a 
lot of unnecessary ‘Mumbo Jumbo.’ 
When units suspect this they get excited 
about the delay which occurs after the 
application has been sent to the Elections 
Committee. I sometimes wonder how 
we succeed in holding any but tame 
* rabbits An Oriental visitor attended 
a concert and (under the mistaken im- 
pression that the music was over) left 
before it began, only to discover after- 
wards that he had only heard the orches- 
tra tuning up. I am sure that quite a lot 
of men clear out of Toc H before they 
find out what it 1s all about. 

Ought we, then, to be less careful about 
membership? Not a bit of it, only a 
little more sensible and a little less like 
a body of people set apart to chip and 
carve a man until he is misshaped to a 
standard type. “The trouble with 
amateur carvers is that the gravy so 
seldom matches the wallpaper." Many 
units to-day consist of wooden, lifeless, 
dispirited members or a background of 
crude splashes. 

“ This is all very well," you say, “ but 
not very helpful: what is the remedy? " 
Be suspicious of all tests of membership. 
An Executive has reason to feel unhappy 
every time it feels moved to turn down 
or postpone an application for member- 
ship. It is a judgment not P the 
prospective members but upon the unit. 
It means that the unit has got the right 
order of things reversed. Our doors are 


open to every man, our membership is 
open to every man who, knowing what 
is involved, secks it. If we are healthy 
units men will hold back because they 
hesitate to face what they feel is implied 
in membership. 


The Normal Approach 


What’s to be done? Something like 
the following I should consider a normal 
approach. John Brown attends a meet- 
ing of the Toc H unit at X. He finds a 


mixed group of people present. They 
seem normal. They all seem glad to be 
there. Light impresses him. Folk near 


to him are friendly without being fussy. 
They sing together or some other ' turn ' 
happens. A chap talks about some human 
need in which they seem to be interested 
and takes it for granted that everyone 
will care and wish to help. Later some- 
one who knows what he is talking about 
opens up a subject that causes others to 
talk. The subject really matters and the 
chaps really care. The whole time the 
group is like an intimate, comfortable 
family circle and somehow the visitor does 
not feel that he is outside. Presently one 
of them says, “ After refreshments we 
shall have our family prayers." Then 
there is a general mix-up. One or two 
fade away and then in the light of the 
Lamp someone simply and unaffectedly 
conducts prayers. It interests John Brown 
and he asks whether it will be all right 
for him to come again. He goes again 
and after a few visits asks one of his new 
acquaintances how you join Toc H and 
what the ‘Sub’ is. He is told that you 
don’t join Toc H like you join most 
things. You find out what it is after 
and whether it is the sort of show into 
which you can fit. If the member knows 
his job he either tells him a little about 
Toc H or gives him some suitable litera- 
ture to read. One night John Brown 
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hears someone talk simply about the 
Toc H attitude to money and about mem- 
bers’ gifts. Gradually the picture is filled 
in. Ee begins to know the chaps. He 
finds to his surprise that he knows 
quite a lot about most of them and he 
doesn’t quite realise why this is. One 
night a job is talked about with which 
m feels he could help. He asks about it. 
As a result he shares it with one of the 
other chaps. At last he thinks he has got 
the hang of things so he asks again dont 
membership. One of his fiends or the 
chap they call pilot tells him plainly and 
without fuss about the Main Resolution. 
That frightens him at first. He is told 
to ig it over. Presently, after asking 
a few questions he seeks membership. 
He fills in a form. At the next meeting 
of the Executive it is brought forward. 
Someone says, “ John’s all right." You 
see he has been absorbed into the family. 


He is told it will take a little time for it 
to go through usual channels. He 
doesn’t mind. He knows he is part of 
the family. 

That gives some idea of how I feel 
membership ought to happen in a family. 
Do you say “ what about sponsors? " My 
reply would be, they are crutches neces- 
sary in the fine and halt units. Do you 
say some folk would listen to all that was 
said about the Main Resolution and join 
without caring? Probably you are right, 
but if the spirit of Toc H is in the unit 
they will soon fall by the wayside or enter 
rightin. Toc H may be everyman's club, 
but it is not ever y man’s meat. Somme 
says units are not like that one. I know 
they are not, but they could be if we were 
prepared to build bravely. At present 
Areas are littered with units which, like 
our big cities, have happened in a fit of 
absentmindedness. G.W.S. 


NOBLE FAITH 


Intended to be sung to the ' Londonderry Air.’ 


O Noble Faith, keep thou within this heart of mine 
One purpose true, one hope, onc love divine, 

To keep the paths of peace, to cherish humble bliss, 
Nor let my baser thoughts this concord miss. 

To spread the message of the Light from shore to shore 
Till, all men seeing, suffer strife no more; 

Be this my task, my life, my high ambition, 


And by His grace, I 


know I shall not fail. 


It is not good, nor gain, but vaunted victory, 
For man to triumph o'er his fellow-man, 
By aught that causes pain, or death or misery, 


"Dis not God's will, 


‘tis not man’s heritage; 


I must forbear, and in forbearance seek His will, 
Make reason prosper, make all doubts dispel, 
And still toil on—nor let my soul rejoice 

Till Heaven and Earth are joined in sweet accord. 
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Written by a Leicestershire Miner. 


IMMORTAL MONEY 


WA UCH has been written and spoken 
lVÀ in Toc H of recent months on the 
subject of the place of money in the life 
of the member. The “ bluey " which 
was circulated by the Chairman of thc 
Central Executive to all members makes 
it quite clear that the Family is not self- 
supporting; we arc, as it were, on thc 
Public Assistance list. Now, while it 
would be quite impossible, indecd un- 
desirable, that Toc H should institute the 
Mcans Test, it is right that we should 
apply some test to our giving towards the 
work which we believe to be God’s show. 
The obvious thing to do is to apply the 
acid test—what docs Christ say about it? 
Pledgcd as we arc to Strive to listen to 
the voice of God and to see His will 
revealed in Christ, let us examine the 
teaching of Jesus on Money. 

Giovanni Papini, in his “ Life of 
Christ" points out that there is not a 
single record of Christ having handled 
money; on the other hand, the late Prin- 
cipal Denny—that noted Presbyterian 
Divine—is reported to have stated that 
more is said in the New Testament about 
moncy than about anything clse. 

In the light of that surprising state- 
ment, lct us sce what Jesus Himself had 
to say about money. We find that time 
and time again Our Lord warned people 
about the danger, the responsibility and 
the proper use of money; He surprised 
His disciples with some of these “ hard 
sayings" and offended many of His 
hearers. 

Let us look more closely at the Gospels 
and see just what Christ taught and still 
teaches us about money. 

The Danger of Riches 

Christ cmphasised the fact that the 
perils of the desire to possess money or 
property were greater than the perils of 


drunkenness or sexual vice! This sur- 
prises us, as it did his hearers. Do we 
regard this as a hard saying? Was it 
harder for Dives and the Rich Fool to 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven than it 
was for publicans and fallen women? In 
the judgment of Christ it was, and it is. 
Dives was “in torment,” not because he 
was rich, or because he was what we 
would call a bad man. He apparently 
Stood well in the eyes of his fellow men. 
It was because he selfishly spent his 
moncy on himself, in fine clothes and 
rich living, and gave nothing to Lazarus. 
That’s all. He had nothing to spare for 
the beggar. And there are hundreds of 
men in Toc H to-day who are acting in 
exactly the same way as Dives did. The 
man who spends three or four shillings a 
week on smokes and perhaps a like 
amount on the talkies, and who “can’t 
afford ” sixpence a week for Toc H is 
assuredly judged by the judgment passed 
on Dives. 


Or think of the Rich Fool (Luke xii., 
16-21). He was hard-working, a farmer, 
and had become wealthy. We cannot see 
anything against him except his mercen- 
ary spirit. He made up his mind to 
enlarge his silos, and to have a good time 
of it. Most people would say that he de- 
scrved a good time. So he did. Every 
industrious man deserves success. But he, 
too, intended to make a selfish use of his 
money; and. that very night he died, not 
because he thought as he did, but 
because his time was come. And God 
asks him, “ Whose then shall those things 
be which thou hast provided? " And our 
Lord adds these words, “‘ So is he that 
layeth up treasure for himself, and is not 
rich towards God." Moncy was his God. 
Money held first place in his thoughts 
and affections. He had no thought for 
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His thoughts were mainly for 
And his race is not by any 
means extinct yet. What a dangerous 
thing Covetousness is! It makes a man 
hard and unfeeling, selásh and self- 
centred, thoughtless of, and indifferent to, 
the needs or the claims of others. He 
talks of things as Avs. Itis“ my money,” 
" my goods." This, unconsciously per- 
haps, leads him to trust in them, and 
to make them his main object in life. 
Christ regarded a life given over to thc 
pursuit of moncy, for the sake of luxury 
and selfish living, as a profoundly im- 
moral and sinful life, and as reducing a 
man to that condition in which it was 
quite impossible for him to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 
The Deceitfulness of Riches 
This is closely allied to Our Lord’s 
teaching on the Danger of Riches. 

(a) Riches take to themselves wings 
and fly away. Many men of England 
to-day are sadly bemoaning the fact. 
Many of the securities that appeared to 
be the soundest, such as houses and land, 
have proved to be the most uncertain. 

(b) Wealth, too, gives one a false 
sense of security and satisfaction. The 
goods on which the Rich Fool prided 
himself suddenly became valueless. They 
could do nothing for him at the very 
time he most needed help. It was the 
same with Dives. His riches deceived 
him. He trusted in them and they let 
him down badly. 

(c) Another evidence of the deceit- 
fulness of riches on which Our Lord in- 
sisted, is that tendency we all have to 
soften down the words of Christ, and to 
say that He didn't really mean what He 
said, that He was speaking metaphori- 
cally. “ Those of us who most need the 
Stern challenge of Jesus are least able to 
appreciate our position. For money is a 
narcotic. It drugs the higher sensibilities 
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others. 
himself. 


of the soul. The heart goes with the 
treasure. Xavier said that in the confes- 
sional men had confessed to him all the 
sins which he knew, and some that he 
had never imagined, but that none had 
ever of his own accord confessed that he 


was covctous." 


‘Immortal Money’ 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Christ 
says: "Lay not up for yourselves trea- 
sures on carth where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal, but lay up for yourselves trea- 
sures in heaven where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do 
not break through and steal." Most 
people think this advice is utterly imprac- 
ticable and idealistic. It is, in truth, the 
soundest advice about investments ever 
given. Dives and the Rich Fool had in- 
vested nonc of their wealth in “ heaven,” 
and accordingly they lost it all. 

It is a common saying that we cannot 
take our moncy with us when we die. 
That is true; but we can send it on ahead 
of us and find out that we are making the 
best possible provision for the future. 
What Christ means is that we live, and 
our moncy lives also, only as we invest 
ourselves and it zz other lives. Money 
that we spend on ourselves is lost. It is 
spent Money that is spent on God's 
work is all saved up for us. 

An Amcrican citizen who comes to 
England with his American money can- 
not so much as buy himself a breakfast 
till he has gone to the bank and ex- 
changed his dollars for pounds. In the 
same way we cannot take English money 
to that “ better country " and use it there. 
No. But we can exchange it for the coin 
of that Kingdom. 

And what is that coinage? Dr. J. P. 
Stocking, of St. Louis, U.S.A., tells us: 
* Money that is invested in the welfare 
of immortal souls becomes thereby im- 


mortal. Money that gives out the making 
of character, the shaping of deStinies; 
money that gives men hope, and spells 
opportunity and lengthens lives, and 
wipes away tears, does not ' pass away.' 
Money that contributes to the onward 
sweep of truth is as impcrishable as truth 
itself. . . . Money that has been in- 
vested in the training of boys and girls 

who are to-day making good as 
forces of righteousness in the communi- 
tes in which they reside, is immortal 
money." What a splendid argument for 
the adequate support of Toc H work the 
world over! 


Rich Men 


Think of Our Lord's interview with the 
Rich Young Ruler. The Story briefly is 
this: — A rich young ruler, evidently 
of a very attractive personality, for Jesus, 
looking upon him, loved him, came run- 
ning to ask Him what he should do to 
inherit eternal life. When told he must 
keep the commandments, he replied that 
he had always observed them, and asked 
what he still lacked. And then Jesus 
said to him, “If you wish to be perfect, 
scll all you have and give to the poor, and 
come and take up your cross and follow 
me." At that saying he went away 
sorrowful, for he had great possessions; 
and then to the utter amazement of his 
Disciples, Jesus said " It is easier for a 
camel to go through the Necdle’s Eye, 
than for a rich man to enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Did he mean that 
it is impossible for a rich man to enter 
Heaven? Certainly not. But just as the 
Necdle's Eye (a narrow gateway in Jeru- 
salem) only just allows a camel to pass 
through it, so the possessions of a rich 
man make it difficult for him to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven. What did Our 
Lord mean by “a rich man?” As we 
know, there are rich men and rich men. 


Jesus Himself had rich friends, the 
Bethany family for example. Jesus means 
by a rich man, a man whose main or only 
objective is money. It doesn’t matter 
whether he uses good or immoral methods 
to acquire it. His motto is “Get it 
honestly if you can, but get it." He is a 
man, further, who spends his money 
selfishly; however much or little he may 
possess—he may be a rich man or a poor 
man. It is the “ desire of the heart” that 
decides. The poor woman, whom Our 
Lord praised so highly gave only two 
mites, but it was all she had. She might 
have kept one for herself, and still have 
been generous. It is not what we give, 
but what we keep back for ourselves, 
which is the deciding factor. 


Money versus Fellowship 


Wealth tends to break up the family 
fellowship of the Kingdom of God, and 
to prevent men living together as brothers. 
Extremes of wealth and poverty ereét 
walls between men, between brothers, and 
lead to artificial, unpleasant and un- 
healthy relationships. “ The separation of 
man into classes along lines of wealth is 
as established a feature of our social order 
as it is demonstrably un-chris$tian." Take 
the case of Dives as an illustration. Al- 
though Lazarus was his next-door neigh- 
bour, there was a “ great gulf” between 
the wealth of Dives and the poverty of 
Lazarus, and consequently a “‘ great gulf” 
between the two men, which, as much as 
the rich man’s misuse of his wealth, 
destroyed the spirit of the common 
humanity between them. It is tremend- 
ously difficult for a rich man to be on 
terms of rcal friendship with a poor man. 
This is true in spite of many instances 
which Toc H can show to the contrary. 
And what is true of individuals is true 
also of classes. Gross inequality of wealth 
creates bitterness and misunderstanding. 
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Men tend to be segregated in our cities 
according to income. Misrepresentation 
and lack of understanding are inevitable. 


Material versus Spiritual things 

Jesus did not teach that material things 
are in themselves evil, as some ascetics 
did, and others Still do. The history of 
the Church has been marked by those 
who thought that the things of this world 
prevented them from attaining to the 
greatest heights of spirituality. Self-denial 
of the bodily needs was carried to the very 
extreme. Christ urges us not to worry 
about physical growth or food or clothing, 
for, said He, “‘ Your Heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things." But He did insist that first things 
shall be put first. “ Seek ye firs? the King- 
dom of God and His Righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you." 


Money versus Values 


If from one point of view, Christ laid 
great Stress on the value of money, and 
pointed out to men its potentialities and 
its dangers, we may say that, from another 

oint of view, He regarded money as of 
very little value indeed. In his eyes, the 
good things of life are love, friendship, 
service, and co-partnership with God. 
These things are so valuable that money 
cannot buy them. In the same way, no 
amount of cash can buy us our parents, 
our children, the sunshine, laughter, fresh 
air, or other glories of Nature. Yet they 
are ours to posses and enjoy. Our 
material needs are so limited that we can 
reasonably ask—‘‘ What good to us would 
be all the gold in the Bank of England?." 
It could not buy any of the things just 
mentioned—the only things that are really 
worth while. It could not buy back the 
soul. Our Lord Himself asks the question 
“ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world of success, of pleasure, of 
wealth, and lose his soul? What shall 
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a man give in exchange for his soul? " 

Yet in distinct opposition to the plain 
teaching of Christ men and women are 
content to Starve and lose their souls, and 
beggar themselves spiritually in the pur- 
suit of uncertain riches, or in the mean 
and selfish way in which they spend their 


money on themselves. 


Trusteeship 


Christ definitely taught that we own 
nothing of oursclves; that everything that 
we have, and are, belongs to Him, and 
that we are only trustees of every one of 
His gifts: “what hast thou that thou 
didst not receive?.” In the parables of 
the Pounds and of the Talents, He makes 
it quite clear that He entrusts men and 
women with Talents—brains, money, 
opportunities, wealth, strength, life itself 
—and says “to occupy till I come,” ie., 
Trade with them till you have to give 
them back. After all, if we would but 
usc our common sense, we should see the 
truth of this. “ We brought nothing into 
this world and we take nothing out of it." 
Where is there any justification for all our 
boasting about our wealth or any other 
gifts? 

Let us look these facts fully in the face. 
We are all debtors from the first day of 
our lives to the last, for everything we 
have and are. The existence of the Uni- 
verse, for which, by the way, we are in 
no way responsible, (a thought which 
should humble us greatly) is a continued 
witness of God's bounty, more than sufh- 
cient for the needs of everybody. “ Freely 
ye have received, freely give " said Christ. 
Whether we are five-talent men, or three 
or one, matters nought. However poor we 
may be, we have received some talents 
from God. What does matter is that we 
should recognise the fac? and be grateful 
and faithful in our Stewardship. 

PETER SIMONS. 


A WORD GAME 


A Toc H Group, the other day, asked their Padre to treat of certain points taken from 
Tubby's ' Bangwent’ Fishers of Men. The Padre prepared something—one phrase in 
particular stuck in his mind—and then had to go sick. Later, from his bed, he posted the 


following to the leader of the Group. 


AN you recommend games for sick 

folk in bed? * They ' (that is, friends, 
nurses and wives) Start the business off 
with packs of cards, small Patience cards, 
and you run through long bouts of 
* Kings, ‘Senior Wrangler’ and so on. 
In between dozings you bend over a Soli- 
taire board and with much pondering and 
puzzlement survey three isolated marbles, 
set North, South and East. 

Comes a mood of grousing. You chase 
it away by making up fancy cricket-teams. 
An cleven of players with ‘ Y" in their 
namc—Leyland, Verity, Wyatt, Woolley; 
or names with an S and C, or S and K 
(it is odd how S floats in and out of a 
dreamy mind)—Crisp, Copson, Jacques, 
Sutcliffe, Nicholls, Washbrook, Fishlock. 
Several cricketers, moreover, bear the 
names of men famous in literature— 
Xenophon, Marlow, Pope, Macaulay, 
Tennyson, Hobbes, for accurate spelling 
in bed is nothing. 

“Isn't it? " said a Dream Imp, perched 
on the chest of drawers. 

“What!” said the Patient, ‘ who are 
you, anyhow? ” 

“Find out," said the Imp. 

“No. I'm tired, ill, cross, confused.” 

“Im sorry about that,” said the Imp. 
“Help me for a time: I’m busy with a 
spelling game.” 

“ Hop it!” said the Patient. 

The Imp hopped down and brought a 
few letters which he set on the bedside 
table. “ You asked me who I am," he 
said. “I am trying to make a sentence 
with eight letters: each letter may be 
used twice or thrice. Here are the first 
two letters—M.E. 


“ But Z am Me,” said the Patient. 

“ Then let us run together in a plural," 
said the Imp. 

“ The plural of ME is MEN,” dreamily 
said the Patient. “Capital! give me 
something for two other letters—O and 
R. To humour you, I'll try—not Rome 
but MORE." 

"MORE MEN," said the Imp, de- 
lighted. “ There are three more letters— 
F.ILD. What can you call for these? ” 

“ Fiend,” said the Patient. 

The Imp smiled: “I will take your 
Fiend without the E. Spread out the 
letters and you have—FIND. The three 
words now run FIND MORE MEN. 
Now give me the fourth and final word." 

“I wort, I can't," said the Patient 
petulantly. “‘ This is a sick-room— not a 
pub. or a missionary meeting or a Labour 


Exchange. . ." The patient was slipping 


back to his cricket-teams — '* Ames, 
Holmes, Davies, Sandham, Sims. . . s 
$5.1. lose, soul sel TP 


There " (said the Patient) “is his FIND 
again, mixed up with my sole self . . 
solitaire . "à 

And then the Patient jumped and 
called “ Imp, Imp! you are no Fiend— 
but you must give me one more letter.” 

" What have you found?," said the 
Imp. 

“You,” said the Patient. 

“ And what letter are you asking for? ” 
said the Imp. 

** S," said the Patient. “ And the word 
is FRIENDS. FIND MORE MEN 
FRIENDS is the full sentence. We have 
used all the letters twice—except S and O. 
O Stands for what?—the round world, all 
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things, the many in the One. And we 
have taken the S from Self and tacked it 
on to FRIEND...” 

Just then Nurse came in with tea: 
“ You look better," she said. 

“Yes, I feel much better," said the 


Patient. “ But where is my Imp?” 
“On the door," said Nurse, laughing 
towards the Lincoln Imp door-knocker, 
“Knock and you have me,” sang the 
Imp, impishly from outside. 
A. A. P. W. 


HOLIDAYS FOR THE BLIND 


BA those holiday letters ready to 
send off to the Club Secretaries? ” 
This is the question you would hear if 
you were in the Offices of the Servers of 
the Blind Leaguc on a certain Stormy day 
in March when the cold North wind 
blows through every crack and in spite of 
the calendar, Spring seems very far away. 
It is, however, not too early in the year 
for the first preparations for the Holiday 
Scheme to be set in motion, and the letters 
in question having been duly typed, and 
the appropriate forms enclosed, are des- 
patched forthwith and the following 
morning Miss S., the Hon. Secretary of 
F— Club for the Blind, remarks as she 
deals with her post ‘‘ The Holiday season 
upon us already! Well, it's just in timc 
for the Club Meeting next Saturday. Now 
who am I going to put forward this year? 
Whatever happens I must get old Mrs. 
B. away, Mr. X. with his wife, Miss C. 
and Miss B. from the Institution." 
Accordingly on the following Saturday 
Miss S. goes the round of the members 
making mental notes and compiling a 
first list of all these blind folk under her 
wing who zeed a holiday. Then, having 
omitted those who can go away to friends 
or relations, and those who really can 
afford to pay for a holiday themselves, she 
proceeds to tackle Mrs. B. “ How about 
your guide, if we can arrange a holiday 
for you, can Miss W. take you?" “Oh 
no, m' dear, she can't leave 'cause of her 
children." “Well is there anyone else 
you'd like to go with? " “J might ask 
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Miss R. she 'as come with me to Central 
Hall for the Xmas Party." “ Well Mrs. B., 
you ask her and let mc know at the next 
meeting." She moves on. “ Mr. X. what 
about your wife, could she get away with 
you? " “ Well, Miss, it's the children, the 
two little ones: could we take them with 
us if me sister looks after Jackie? " “No 
I am afraid you can't take the two chil- 
dren with you. Perhaps Jackie could go as 
your guide? " Yes, it appears Jackie's 
teacher would give him leave for a week 
to take his blind father away, so that 
difficulty is settled, and eventually a form 
is filled in for all the members recom- 
mended for holidays and the Hon. Secre- 
tary breathes a sigh of relief, for her part 
of the job is over for the time being. 

At Headquarters, however, snowed 
under with applications for holidays 
coming in from some 16 Clubs, the Staff 
arc working out lists for each Club, filling 
in the particulars stating when each couple 
could be ready to travel, name and sex of 
guide, noting that some are more urgent 
than others, etc., and preparing for a 
series of “at home days”; for each blind 
member and guide sent away is seen per- 
sonally and a series of conversations take 
place, somewhat as follows : — 

* Now Mrs. R., if we can fit you and 
your husband in for a holiday with our 
'Toc H friends at T— what can you afford 
towards the fare? " “I can't pay much 
Miss, my little pension don't go very far 
and there's the rent; I might manage 
2/6d. for the two.” “Yes, I know the 


rent goes on just the same, but if you are 
both away as guests you won't be paying 
anything for food and you'll be saving 
that; could you pay 5/- between you, or if 
we can fit you in for the seaside, it's a 
longer journey, could you pay 5/- cach? ” 
It appears that to get to the seaside Mr. & 
Mrs. R. will cheerfully contribute 5/- each 
towards the fare and it being agreed that 
the League will pay the balance of 10/-, 
the old couple go off happily, taking with 
them the medical *'sistificate " forms to 
be taken to the doctor for signature and 
sent back to Headquarters before the 
eventful day of the holiday. 

Getting busy 

Meantime the Toc H Units have not 
bcen idle. The Hon. Holidays Organiser 
having sent out a flock of letters explain- 
ing the Scheme, is coping with dozens of 
replies, all asking for different unexpected 
bits of information. These he deals with, 
and the offers of hospitality begin to come 
in—for one couple from this Branch 
“two morc couples like we had last year ” 
from another, “ men preferred," etc. 

Having prepared a first ligt from these 
offers, the Holidays Organiser sends it on 
to the League Headquarters where the in- 
formation is noted and entered on the list 
of Toc H Hosts, under areas whenever 
they can be traced, and the difficult task 
of dovetailing the two lists, on the one 
side the couples from the Clubs, and on 
the other side the offers from Toc H, 
begins. 

“Tf only these Club Secretaries would 
send us straightforward couples" moan 
the Staff as they endeavour to fit in parties 
of three, two blind women and a sighted 
guide, a blind man, his sighted wife and 
their blind daughter, when the offers 
available are for married couples and two 
men sharing a room. “ Here is this man 
from F— Club put forward again to go 
with his sister, and here's another man 


whose landlady is his guide, can he go 
away with her? " 


However, after much tribulation these 
apparently irreconcilable details are fitted 
together like the latest kind of jig-saw 
puzzle, and it is extraordinary how the 
offer of hospitality for three people (one 
in a single room) materialises when one 
has despaired of ever finding anything 
for Miss C. and Miss D., two elderly 
blind women who can only go away with 
Mrs. T. who acts as guide to both. 


So that difficulty being disposed of and 
having regretfully decided that old Mrs. 
M. and her sighted crony Miss P. are not 
really a suitable couple to send to a Toc H 
Hostel, where the host had naturally 
enough asked for two men, a blind man 
and his young son are fitted in instead and 
a place found for old Mrs. M. and her 
guide (combined ages 172) at the seaside, 
where they can walk a little on the parade 
and join in the life around them. In re- 
gard to the latter couplean enquiry is dealt 
with from the Toc H Secretary who asks 
if they might have a more adult type of 
guide this year, by informing him that the 
blind member who is coming is 87 years 
of age and her guide is in her 8sth year. 

Eventually in each case the contribution 
from the blind member and guide is col- 
lected, the medical certificates are sent in, 
the tickets are bought and seats booked on 
the coach for C— on such and such a day 
and the couple is marked off as “ gone.” 


Soon we get a postcard from the blind 
guest : — 

“ Just to let you know we are having a 
lovely time and the whether is quite nice, 
and the members of Toc H are extremely 
kind, two of them took us in their car to 
Brighton yesterday, thanking all most 
gratefully for their kindness.” 


and from another couple, husband and 
wife, comes the following : — 
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“The Toc H people and Mrs. D. (host- 
ess) were very kind to us, we were taken 
out every day to seaside places, in fact my 
husband and 1 could not understand being 
with such kind people. We both felt very 
well and happy when we got home—it 
done my husband a lot of good has he had 
been very ill and we both cincerely hope 
we shall have the luck to go there again.” 
For the great feature of these holidays 

is that each member of the Toc H Unit 
contributes something towards tbe enter- 
tainment of the guest—flowers from the 
garden—a run out in the car—a walk in 
the country lanes—or a friendly call and 
chat in the evening or the guest is invited 
to a “ Toff H " Meeting—some indication 
of fellowship and goodwill. It is that so- 
called “ human " touch which is surely in 
its essence divine, an offering of the gift 
of themselves by the Toc H members 
which makes these holidays something 
unique in the lives of these blind folk. 
Very few people like a solitary holiday. 
Mo$t of us prefer some companionship, 
and the MR A Pe essentially sociable; their 
world is necessarily so restricted that a 
new voice, and a fresh personality, are of 
intense interest and some simple treat 
shared with the giver is valued more 
highly than an elaborate entertainment 
which the guests attend on their own. 
“ We made real friends with them ” they 
say with surprise on their return and show 
us with pride a postcard photograph of 
their host and Hostess. '* That's Mrs. S. 
next to me, she was a swect lady." 

Nor is the benefit on one side only. 
We gather from the comments of some of 
those who have entertained the blind in 
this way, that it has been the means of 
opening up to them a new side of life. 
They have been able to get a glimpse of 
other peoples lives, limited indeed and yet 
so cheerful, and for the most part uncom- 
plaining. That there are people who are 
blind is accepted by most of us as a matter 
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of actual fact, but it is a very different 
thing to be brought into close contact 
with the blind, who are found to be just 
ordinary men and women with an added 
disablement which they indeed accept as 
an ordinary fact of life. It would be diff- 
cult to define the extent to which this new 
aspect of life influences the outlook of 
those who are brought in contact with it. 


Historical 
The foregoing is a pr behind the 
scenes in the running of the Scheme 


which the Servers of the Blind League is 
carrying out with the co-operation of 
Toc H in order to provide holidays for 
the blind. This Holiday Scheme was first 
Started in 1925 by Mr. A. C. Mackinlay, 
otherwise known as ‘‘ Mac," member of 
Toc H in Highgate, to whose inspiration 
the present scheme owes its existence. 
Beginning in a small way in connection 
with onc of the League’s Social Clubs for 
the Blind and with the interest of one or 
two Toc H Units, “ Mac" was able to 
send away a few blind people and their 
guides for a week's holiday. The idea 
spread and soon grew too big to be limited 
to one district and one organiser. 

In 1931 the League Headquarters joined 
in the Scheme and took over the job of 
finding from among those blind people 
who were in need of a holiday, suitable 
guests for the offers of hospitality, the 
visitors being chosen from five or six of 
the League's Clubs situated in the poorest 
districts in London. 

The Scheme continued to grow and it 
became necessary to enlist further help on 
the Toc H side, as the correspondence 
with Units in different parts of the coun- 
try and the classification of the resulting 
offers became an increasingly arduous 
“spare time " Job. Accordingly in 1934 
the League approached Toc H Head- 
quarters and, as a result, received an offer 


of help from the present Organiser, who 
for the past two years has acted in that 
capacity for the League, and who deals 
with all initial correspondence with 
Toc H Units. 

'That the Scheme is one that appeals to 
Toc H members as a whole is evident 
from the following figures which show an 


increase during the last three years: — 
Year. Blind people and 
guides sent away. 


1933 : : : 62 
1934 161 
1935 : 177 


We hope that this increase. will con- 
tinue to be maintained, for the member- 
ship of the London Clubs is in the neigh- 
bourhood of a thousand blind and of 
these only a very small proportion have 
so far been able to benefit by the Scheme. 


Growing Scheme 

The Scheme itself is not a cut-and-dried 
affair, but the organisation is being con- 
tinually adapted to meet new needs and 
new difficulties. We Started without 
asking for medical certificates, but found 
that it was essential to have these to safe- 
guard the hosts. The latest addition is a 
“ Black List "— not of hosts, but of blind 
members and guides who have not proved 
satisfactory guests, and we now write to 
all those Units which have given hos- 
pitality during the year, and ask for a 
report on the people they have entertained 
during the season. As the Scheme grows 
it is unavoidable that small alterations 
have to be made from time to time and 
the Hon. Holidays Organiser and the 
Staff of the League are always on the look 
out for anything that will improve the 
working and they will welcome any sug- 
gestions put forward by Toc H Hosts. 

For the information of Units which 
have not yet taken part in this Holiday 
Scheme, I give the following brief outline 
of the working : — 

(1) The Scheme works in co-operation 


with the Servers of the Blind League. 
The blind guests and sighted guides are 
members of the Social Clubs rv": by the 
Servers of the Blind League for blind 


men and women. 


(2) The blind person is accompanied by 
a sighted guide, often the guide who 
escorts them to the meetings of the Social 
Clubs. The couple may be man and wife, 
two women or two men Or, in some cases, 
a man or woman accompanied by their 
little son or daughter as guide. 

(3) The blind people come from their 
own homes in and near London. In a 
few cases from Poor Law Institutions in 
London. 

(4) The question of accommodation 
should not be difficult because, with a few 
exceptions, the couple can share a room. 
We do, however, have some applications 
for accommodation for parties of three. 

(5) The blind guests are interviewed at 
the Headquarters of the League and are 
chosen as carefully as possible, with a view 
to fitting in the most suitable people for 
the hospitality offered. 

(6) The blind people and guides are en- 
couraged to pay their own fares or to 
make a contribution towards the cost 
whenever possible. The League makes up 
and balance required and arranges for the 
journey. 

(7) The link with Toc H is provided 
by Mr. J. C. Cox of Langford, Grange 
Gardens, Pinner, Middlesex, the General 
Member of Toc H, who is the Hon. 
Holidays Organiser for the League. He 
undertakes the initial work of getting in 
touch with Toc H Units all over the 
country and obtaining offers of hospitality 
which he passes on to the League. Any 
further enquiries in connection with the 
Scheme should be addressed to him. 


K. E. Lame, 
Organising Secretary, 
The Servers of the Blind League. 
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THE ELDER 


Andrew Fuller: Perranporth Group 

Dr. Anprew Furrer, who died on August 
17 at the age of 76, was, to quote the Tints, 
"^ a most lovable, capable, and loyal servant of 
the State." For nearly 30 years he was 
Medical Inspector for Poor Law Services 
under the Local Government Board at the 
Ministry of Health. He was one of the first 
members of the Perranporth Group. 


Michael Atter: Oxford Branch 

MICHAEL ÅTTER, an undergraduate of 
Brasenose College and a member of the 
Oxford Branch, was drowned on August 17 
in West Greenland while serving with the 
Oxford University Expedition. His canoe 
struck a rock in a whirling stream. We are 
sorry to record the loss of an adventurous 
spirit at the early age of 21. 


K. Beardmore: Abergele Group 
The death of Ken Bearpmore on August 30 
will be a loss to the Flint and Denbigh Dis- 
trict as well as to his own Group of which 
he was a founder member and pilot. 


Eric Spring: Keiskama Hoek Branch, 
South Africa 

We are sorry to hear through a letter to 
Tussy that Eric Srrinc, the Secretary of 
Keiskama Hoek Branch, the original unit of 
South Africa, died on September 6 in King 
Williamstown Hospital in tragic circum- 
stances. He will be much missed as he was 
a real good sort, a thinker and reformer. 


William Woodhall: Perry Barr Branch 

By the death, on September 15, of “ Birt” 
WoonHaLL, at the early age of 35, the Perry 
Barr Branch have lost not only a secretary 
but a cheery companion and a real lover of 
Toc H. 

©. Sedman: Prescott Group 

Through the death at the age of 39 of 
Oswarp Srpwaw, the Prescott Group have 
lost a cheerful probationer who was a staunch 
worker in spite of much suffering. He died 
from the efiect of War wounds. 


S. F. Stirling: Iver Group 
Iver Group have lost suddenly one of their 
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BRETHREN 


oldest members, S. F. Stirtinc. At the age 
of 7o his wise advice, humour, enthusiasm 
and energy made him a Strong force in 
building the group. He will long be missed. 


G. B. Frith: Ecclesall Group 
Ecclesall have suffered a loss in the death 
on October 2 at 73 of G. B. Frita, an early 
member of the group. As jobmaster he 
carried on thoroughly to the last. His 
influence will be greatly missed. 


E. Talbot: Reading Branch 

A prominent business man and J.P. in 
Reading, E. Tarsor was chairman of the 
Reading Branch. He was a keen social 
worker and was one of the founders of the 
Unemployed Allotments scheme. His sudden 
death on October 5 is a great loss to his 
Toc H family. 

Francis A. Garratt: Chislehurst Branch 

Francis Garratt, who died in tragic cir- 
cumstances on October 8 at the age of 37, 
leaves a large gap in the ranks of the Chisle- 
hurst Branch. His touch of gentleness will 
be hard to replace. 


Joseph Hagar Bateson 

The Rev. J. H. Bareson, who was a 
member of our Central Executive from 1925- 
1928, had a distinguished career with the 
Army in India and at home; unul his death, 
at the age of 7o, he was secretary of the Royal 
Navy, Army and Air Force Board of the 
Methodist Church. He was very popular, 
both as a speaker and for his personal 
character. 

Neville Fisher: R.A.F. 

Pilot Officer Nevite FisHer, who 
recently left Cambridge for the R.A.F., was 
killed flying near Cranwell. He came in 
happy touch with Toc H at Malta, where his 
father is Commander-in-Chief, and has kept 
in touch since. Our sincerest sympathy to 
Admiral Sir William and Lady Fisher in 
their great loss. 

David Debenham: Alton Group 

The sudden death of Davin DEBENHAM, 
aged 23, leaves Alton a fine example of cheer- 
fulness in spite of severe physical handicap. 


IHOUGHTS FOR ARMISTICETIDE 


with photographs by W. F. Brooks (Caterham Group). 
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THE STONY OF REMEMBRANCE IN. TYNE Cor CEMETERY, PASSCHENDAELE, 


Tots at a ume like this, when the whole future is so uncertain, a glorious comfort to know 
that the new outlook on life and humanity, which characterises the rising generation, will 
really be voiced by those who remain all the more ardently and passionately because of 
those whom this war has and will render silent. Here indeed is death becoming creative. 


. . In those who survive the ardour will be quickened and deepened, no longer for 
themselves alone, but to the memory of their friends as well... 


Personally I don't fcel I am fighting to preserve more than the soil of England of the 
past, and its associations and some of its traditions: that is a lot to fight tor. But far more 
l want to fight that England may go ahead towards a future in which she may be the 
leader and forerunner. It is to preserve the future, not the past so much, that most of 
those 1 know are fighting and have fought. 

in a leller from \. W. R. Dos, Black Watch. Died in Macedonia, 1916. 
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SANCTUARY Woop CEMETERY : THE GRAVE Or GILBERT “TALBOT, KILLED JULY 30, 1915. 


ILBERT was a fact. There he was—present abundantly and indubitably real and sig- 

nificant above most, requiring to be reckoned with. Whatever he was about, he intended 
seriously, and his acts were full of energy. He was restless and steadfast, and both in a 
high degree: most himself and happiest in putting forth power. 


The Stricken man has vanished, but not faded or failed. His tragic end will not lend 
itself to pathos or sentiment, which often soften the loss of friends. It shows death at its 
harshest. . . . . He is gone, but in a triumph of life and youth, that blossomed and passed. 
untouched by harm or wrong. The brave memory of him has no clouds. The undiminished 
figure will live in many minds. His friends will possess him, for not even death can rob 
them of what they have known and felt the goodliness of, and cared for. deeply. 

in appreciation by Jons MURRAY, Gilbert Talbot's tutor al Oxford. 


AN EME GER Rave T MERE 


“Tire Poot or Prack," LONE TREE CRATER AT SPANHROCKMOLEN, ONE OF THE MINE CRATERS OF THE 
BATTLE OF MESSINES, JUNE 7, 1917. 


HE power of being cheerful is worth much fine gold, and it helps on others no end. 

Without it no man can attain to leadership, whether in thought or deed. And leadership, 
each in our own degree, is what we are put here for after all. 1 don't know what you feel 
about what is called—with a sort of semi-aversion—religion. 1 find. in this sort of job, that 
I have to pray, and pray good and hard: otherwise one could not keep going. One must 
look up, and the God one looks up to is a God of Hope, and the Kingdom is a Kingdom 
of Light and Happiness. . . . . Wherefore, oh, my brother, be happy, for it is your job... . . 


The world is progressing towards the Kingdom of Light, and we are put into this world 


to work in this world and by our work to help it to progress. Nothing matters in com- 
parison with taking part in this supreme thing. 


In a letter from CHRISTIN Cakvrn, RFA. Died of wounds, Flanders, July, 1917, aged 20. 
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THE MENIN Gate, YPRES: A MEMORIAM, TO THE MISSING. 


The names of 34,375 missing men who fell in the Salient, up to August 15, 1917 (Third Battle ot 
Ypres), are engraved on the Menin Gale. The names of 34,888, who fell after that dale, are engraved 
on the wall of Tyne Col Cemetery. 


ITHIN this Gate let wisdom cry, O Lord. and judgments of Truth and Peace proceed 


among all nations; that whosoever goeth out and in may in their ways prepare Thy 


Way. By this make all men mindful of those homes which never here may know where 
Thou hast laid their loved ones; nor be Thyself ashamed to call them brethren, who tasted 
for our sakes Thy cup of unknown sorrow. Behold they were dead and are alive again, 


they were lost and are found in Jesus Christ Our Lord. Amen. 
A prayer written by Tvey for the Opening of the Menin Gate, filly 24, 1927- 
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IRAINING THE JOBMASTER 


OR some months the Eastern London 
Area has been carrying on an experiment 
in foresceing the future Jobmasters it will 
require and giving them some training for 
their office in advance. Time will show (and 
that time, we may suppose, will be not dis- 
tant) whether this experiment is worth 
making and whether it is on the right lines, 
i.e., whether it produces better-equipped and 
more useful Jobmasters for the units in the 
Arca. But we need not wait for results 
before we let members in other places know 
that the experiment is going on. We have 
the permission of those mainly responsible for 
this work in the Eastern London Area to 
make usc of various duplicated papers which 
have been issued in connection with the 
scheme and of notes on a talk given to the 
' trainees.'—En. 


The ldea of the Scheme 

Here is the explanation of the scheme, in 
general outline, issued by the Area officers in 
September last. It is headed " AN ATTEMPT To 
HELP JOBMASTERS ” : — 

“ The scheme Starts from the position that, 
while specialised training for most offices in 
Toc H should be Strictly limited, the office 
of Jobmaster is in a different category. It 
presupposes in the man who undertakes it not 
merely a knowledge and understanding of 
his fellow members, but a wide appreciation 
of the many possible avenues of service, and 
somc acquaintance with the leaders in the 
various forms of social activity in the locality. 
The scheme aims at helping to supply both 
these needs; and also at trying to harness to 
the ideal of service, not mercly knowledge 
and skill in Boys' work such as makes a good 
club-worker, or understanding such as helps 
to lead a Blind Club, but also joy in handi- 
crafts and appreciation of good books and 
good music. 

“The essence of the scheme is that the 
units in a District are each asked to choose 
the man whom they would like to be their 
next Jobmaster or Assistant Jobmaster about 
nine months in advance. He is then released 
by the unit from all other responsibilities, 
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and asked to spend the intervening months in 
training. He joins a training team which 
functions in his particular Distri&, all the 
other members of which are, like himself, 
training to be Jobmasters at some future date. 
The ‘skipper’ of the team is the District 
Jobmaster, who is solely concerned with this 
training business. He arranges the pro- 
gramme, consults with the officers of the 
various units and helps them in their choice 
of a trainee, gets to know the men in his team 
intimately and watches their reaction to the 
course as a whole. At the end of a session it 
is hoped that the units will elect to the office 
of Jobmaster or Assistant the man whom they 
have sent to be trained. The idea is that the 
man thus trained should carry on for three 
years, and then make way for new blood. 
Experience would seem to show that the 
mortality among Jobmasters is such that few 
will last so long. 


“ The training does not aim at making the 
trainee a compendium of social service 
information. Rather it seeks to introduce 
him to a number of vital personalities in his 
own locality, who are themselves up to the 
hilt in some form of social service. From 
contact with them he learns of many forms of 
service of which he had never dreamed 
previously; he is bewildered by the variety of 
human needs waiting to be met (death to the 
cry, ‘we can't find any jobs '!) he is set on 
fire by personal contact with men and women, 
giving themselves without measure to the 
service of their fellows, most of them right 
outside Toc H; he learns to whom to turn 
for help and advice in finding jobs for his 
men when he becomes Jobma$ter. The 
‘visits’ included in the training are an 
attempt to keep the scheme from becoming 
too academic and to maintain contact with 
the conditions under which his men mu&t 
work. It is because through talks and visits 
the trainee makes personal contact with active 
local workers that it is important to secure as 
speakers, whenever possible, those who live 
and work in the same district as the team of 
trainees. 
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“ Our hope is that trained Jobmasters will 
mean better service from the ordinary mem- 
ber, and that Toc H will be helped to be 
more constructive and less spasmodic on the 
job side, than has too often been the case in 


the past." 
Programmes of Training 


A programme of training has been worked 
out for each District in the Area participating 
in the scheme. The trainees meet normally 
one night a week, and everyone who joins the 
course is expected to “make a point of 
turning up regularly and punctually: we are 
a small team—we can't play one man short." 
As an example of a course of training- 
evenings we may take that of the Tower 
Hamlets and Hammers District : — 

October 3, ‘ Marching Orders’ bv 
Fraser. 

October 16, the Warden of the Jolin Benn Hostel 
for Working Lads on Boys’ Club Work. 

October 30, an official of the Home Office on 
Helping the chap who has got into trouble (the 
work of the Home Office Schools and the Proba- 
tion system). 


Keith 


November 13, the Sub-Warden of Toynbee Hall 
on 4 job for a man who wants to make some- 
thing (the enjoyment of Art and Beauty). 

November 27, the Warden of Roland House 
(Scout H.Q. for East London) on Will this man 
make a good Scoutmaster? 

December 4, the District Organsier of L.C.C. 
Children's Care Conimittees and After-Care Con- 
ference Dept. on 4 Boy's first job: helping him 
to get it and keep it. 

December 18, a Resident of Toynbee Hal! on 
The Poor Man’s Lawyer. 

December 25, '' We shall be otherwise and 
very happily engaged " (we hope, on the prin- 
ciple that ‘All work aud no play makes the 
Jobbie a dull boy.’—Ep.). 

January 8, subject not announced. 

January 15, the Medical Officer of Health of 
the Leyton Borough Council on Public Health. 


OTHER SUBJECTS. 


Other District programmes show talks on State 
and Municipal Service for the Blind (followed, a 
fortnight later, by a visit to a Blind Club); Boys’ 
Club IWork (followed, a week later, by a visit to 
a Boys’ Club); The working of a Voluntary Hos- 
pital; The Shaftesbury Socicty’s work among 
Crippled Children; The British Red Cross Society; 


Tuberculosis Care and After-care Work; Local 
Government; Scouting and Boys’ Brigade; The 
appreciation of Ait in terms of Toc H—Litera- 


lure, Music. 


THE JOBMASTER’S FUNCTION 


Here is the substance of a talk by KEITH 
Fraser to the fJobmaster ‘trainees’ on 
Odlober 1. This is, as readers will see, not in 
‘literary’ form as spoken, but of notes made 
ai the time by one of his listeners. These 
notes have been approved by the speaker for 
publication here. 

Within a year’s time the probability is 
that most of you will have taken on the 
position of Jobmaster, I want, therefore, 
to-night to Stand alongside you and look 
with you at the general position you will 
have to face. 

The first thing to realise is that as Job- 
masters you are the Foreign Secretaries, 
the Public Relations Officers of Toc H. 
Your concern is not merely, not even pri- 
marily, with Toc H as a movement, but 
with the world outside. You have to take 
the powers and capacities of your indi- 
vidual men and interpret them in action 
in the world. That implies that you know 

(a) the capacities of your men, 


(b) present day needs. 
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Development of Thought 
If you would understand present day 
needs, there are certain tendencies of 
modern thought which need to be 
grasped; 

(i) Pre-war sanctions no longer hold. 
There is no security of tenure in 
life. Turn to politics, economics, 
the world of ideas, everywhere 
there is the same insecurity. The 
authority of the Church has largely 
gone, there is doubt as to where 
the leadership of the country lies. 
In sceming contradiction to this 
there is a great desire for definite- 
ness in life. You see this in the 
springing up on every hand of 
dictators. The dictator means 
essentially a desire for authority. 
Men do not wish to think for 
themselves, they wish to be told 
what to do. To-day we are shirk- 
ing the birth-pangs of new ideas; 


(i) 


we are funking eating the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge. We would, 
if we could, take refuge behind 
an external authority rather than 
think things out for ourselves. 
(ii) The Large Scale development of 
ideas, both in the economic and in 
the humanitarian spheres. The 
large scale unit in business; the 
large scale attack on the problem 
of Education, on say Deaf and 
Dumb work, or Prevention. and 
Care of Tuberculosis; even in Boys' 
Club work we see the same idea. 


Its Main effects 


What is the effect of these three tenden- 
cies on the minds of men to-day. 


(i) Frustration : Do they not beget in 
the first place a sense of frustration? 
The individual seems lost, seems to 
have no place in the large scale 
unit. In despair he asks “* Where 
do I come in ?" There is closely 
akin to this sense of frustration, 
which is so prominent a feature of 
life to-day, the feeling that the in- 
dividual is so small and insignifi- 
cant for service in the chaotic 
world of to-day. These feelings ex- 
press themselves in nervous tension, 
irritation, and a purposeless rushing 
about and seeking after diversion. 


(i) Lack of purpose : There is need to 
Stress this lack of purpose. It lies 
at the basis of very many human 
problems to-day. And it is Toc H’s 
answer to this lack of purpose 
which is one of our chief contri- 
butions to the world to-day, and 
the particular ‘pigeon’ of Job- 
masters. We need to lay firmly 
hold of the idea that we are not so 
much seeing the breakup of an old 
civilisation as the birth of a new. 
And in this new civilisation one of 


the chief faétors is that our people 
have, through their larger leisure 
and better education, freedom to 
appreciate the good and beautiful 
things of life. But in this new 
order one of the chief things a man 
is going to need is a sense of pur- 
pose. Mere vague goodwill is no 
longer enough; we must harness 
our goodwill to some purpose if it 
is to unify a man’s life. Now it 
is here that Toc H comes in. 


Where Toc H comes in 


Toc H can help men in their search for 
an ideal, a purpose, with good effect. It 
helps the seeker by putting him in the 
way of finding out. I don't know how 
many of you have read Chas. Morgan's 
novel The Fountain. It is the Story of a 
man’s search for mental peace. He learns 
the secret in the end from the lips of a 
dying German officer—that peace and 
happiness are only obtainable by subor- 
dinating oneself to something other than 
oneself, one must be second to some- 
thing, give the whole of oneself to some- 
thing one feels to be big enough and fine 
enough and good enough, a God, an 
ideal, a woman. The supreme gift of 
oneself is the way of spiritual peace. 


Where does the Jobmaster come in? 

This is the theoretical background, but 
where does the Jobmaster come in? He 
is the man who is going to help other 
men to find the purpose in life, help men 
to give and to create, help men to find 
something outside themselves to which 
they can give themselves wholeheartedly 
and so find peace. He is going to give 
a man a job to do, and help him as he 
does it to find the answer to many of his 
questions. The Jobmaster’s function is to 
take the chap of to-day with all his lack 
of purpose and sense of frustration and 
use his latent talents so as to give him a 
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sense of purpose and the worthwhileness 
of life. You mill only do that when you 
give him something definite and. some- 
thing he regards as worthwhile. More- 
over you must help him to see 

(a) the value of an individual in a large 
effort; 

(b) that the individual is even. more 
effective when he works as a mem- 
ber of a team. There is no need to 
fear the large scale unit in humani- 
tarian effort. A man will be much 
more effective if he is in Step with, 
say, all modern knowledge of Boys' 
Clubs as known by the N. A.B.C., 
than if he is working as a promis- 
cuous individual. 


A Jobmaster must know 


(1) The field. If you are going to help 
men to grow and develop by work 
and service you must know the 
field in which it is possible for 
them to serve. For fhe next six 
months you trainees are going to 
spend your time secing what men 
are doing in the world outside to 
build up the new civilisation. The 
purpose of the course is not to 
make you as individuals proficient 
in any one sphere of service. You 
are going to meet men who are 
experts in many forms of social ser- 
vice, and learn from meeting them 

(a) methods adopted, 

(b) the sort of help needed, 
time, etc., 

(c) the type of man required, 

(d) how proficiency is to be 
obtained. 

(ii) The men. You will then be able 
to go back to your unit and say to 
Bill “ Yes, you regard it as a damn 
shame that after a man has been 
treated for T.B. he should be left 
without continuous attention. 
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Well, will you ally yourself with 
the T.B. After-Care Committee and 
take on the after-care of this man 
or that man." Bill will see that 
what he can't do alone to help the 
consumptive he can do if he is 
working in with the After-Care 
authorities. Or you will find a man 
who has a gift for languages, and 
you will remember that he can be 
put at the service of men by refer- 
ring him to your friend at the 
Evening Institute whom you met 
on the Jobmaster Training Course. 


How ? 
these things you can do—but none 


of them you will do unless you sit down 
and get your thought and knowledge into 
some semblance of order. 


(1) 


(ij) 


(i1) 


By orderly consideration of the 
field. You will be of no assistance 
to à man trying to find a pue 
for his spare time unless you have 
an orderly mind yourself. You 
must make a calm and collected 
survey of the field. What are the 
needs of my district? 

By personal knowledge of the men 
who are working in it so that you 
can turn to them for help. That is 
why what is offered you in the 
next few months is not merely a 
course of lectures but personal con- 
tact with live men doing things. 
By actually seeing on your various 
visits the work which is going on 
in the various ficlds. 


The Training Course 


The course you are taking cannot be 
all-embracing—no man could remember 
all the details. It can and should give 
you an idca of the breadth of social ser- 
vice, the sort of men in it, and the sort 
of help they require. But just because 
the men we are to meet are real experts 


we must see to it that all trainees attend 
regularly. If two of you decide that just 
this time you'll be the only one who 
doesn't turn up, and one of the team 
happens to be ill, that means that the ex- 
pert will have only three men to talk to 
out of the original team of six. By ab- 
senting yourself you are insulting the 
man who is to spcak, and letting down 
your unit, which has released you from 
all responsibilities so that you may attend 
this course. 

And in order that a wider circle may 
benefit from the information given you, 
it is suggested that your unit give you five 
minutes after cach team meeting to tell 
them what you have learned. 

The experts who have been asked to 
meet you have been told that they are not 
expected to give you a full dress talk but 
to try and answer your questions. Instead 
of a man telling you what he thinks it 
would be good for you to know about 
Boys’ Clubs, he will try to answer the 
things you want to know about such 
clubs. The onus and initiative are on the 
trainces; it is up to them to draw on his 
wide field of experience, and to get all 
the help they can from him. It gives you 
the chance of talking over your problems 
with a man rather than listening to a 
set lecture. 


What shall you ask him ? 


(i) Why do you adopt the methods 
you are adopting? Why do you 
run your Boys’ Club, or whatever 
work you run, in this way ? 

(ii) What sort of help can a voluntary 
man give ? 

(ii) What type of man do you want ? 

How can he become proficient ? 
Practical work. 

Because actions talk more than words, 
instead of having a weckly talk the course 
is planned on a fortnightly basis. This is 
arranged with the quite definite idea that 


during the intervening week the trainees 
as a team will make a point of visiting 
some cxpert actually doing his job. Let 
us be quite clear. Attendance at these 
visits is one of the things the trainee 
undertook to do when his unit let him 
off responsibilities in order to join the 
team. If you Join the team you undertake 
to attend all meetings of the team and 
the bi-weckly visits. If you can't take it 
on, don't join. If you take it on see it 
through, let us be able to say that a 
Toc H man's word can be relied on. 


'The end of the Course 
When you have taken the course and 
become Jobma$ster, you will have a back- 
ground that is important because 

(i) You will have consistently trained 
for the job; you will know the 
difficulties, and will have benefited 
from the team discipline. You will 
have come to know, and will feel 
alongside of, your neighbouring 
jobmasters. 

(ii) You will have some knowledge of 
the immense varieties of ways in 
which a man can serve, and you 
will have to select. You will have 
many calls on you for man-power. 
And some of the more persistent 
will be those we are least able to 
help. A show like Toc H, full of 
keen young men, is fair game for 
any society that wants its work 
done for it but is too slack to do 
it itself. You will get societies 
touring units and asking for two or 
three men to come and work at 
this or that. We have had a good 
dcal of difficulty in the past because 
Jobmasters were innocent, and let 
their men in for it badly. They let 
them in for it because as Job- 
masters they let the units be led 
away by the ability of an itinerant 
speaker, and the Jobmaster had not 
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taken proper pains to see what really 
was wanted for the job concerned. 
So unsuitable men have been 
allowed to go in for something for 
which they were not really fitted; 
they have not stuck; and have 
opened Toc H to the criticism of 
taking on jobs and then dropping 
them. For example in the running 
of Boys’ Clubs there are two 
schools of thought; one says let us 
discipline these boys, give them 
high ideals and see they live up to 
them. The helper they want is a 
disciplinarian and  chucker-out. 
The other says ‘‘ Let us teach the 
boys to discipline themselves." The 
leader wanted there is a man of 
personality who can lead by his 
own magnetism. 

If the Jobmaster is any good his 
answer to the itinerant speaker 
should be “I am sorry, but my men 
are all busy on regular jobs.” 


Fitting the Job and the Man 


G) Show him opportunities. 

(1) Help him to a vision of what he 

can do if he goes all out. 

(i11) See he trains for it. 

(iv) Inspire him during his work. 

You will be behind your man seeing he 
is inspired when he becomes tired. For all 
of us do become tired, unbalanced, and 
the job tends to become monotonous. It 
is then that the Jobmaster must under- 
stand and be alongside his men, so that 
he can give a man courage and confi- 
dence; sometimes it will be necessary to 
give him a complete change of job. 

He will realise that few jobs can be 


taken up haphazard, and carried on 
merely by emotional enthusiasm. The 
fact that a man must train will need con- 
tinually to be Stressed. Most of us demand 
of the football team we watch week by 
week a very high standard of training. 
We have got to demand, and see we get, 
a high standard of training for the jobs 
we do with Toc H. We will say to a man 
“You want to work with Tramps ? 
Right! Study the problem. Find out the 
reasons men take to the road; the reasons 
they like it; their interests; and build 
upon that. Also you must know some- 
thing of cognate matters like Poor Law 
Administration.” 


Jobs and the unit 
(1) Be chary of Ballyhoo jobs; fétes are 
not jobs but pleasant diversions. 
(11) You cannot answer all appeals; you 
must select. 
(11) Use the Jobbie’s five minutes. 
Just as you have trained, so you must 
expect your men to train, if you grow 
alongside your men. It is asking—let us 
admit it—far more of men than was 
asked in the old days when the appeal 
was more largely to the emotions. Now- 
adays the appeal is not so much to the 
emotions as to the imagination. You 
yourselves will have seen a vision of the 
thing to be built, and you will try to 
share it with your men. You will know 
that it can only be done by sweat and 
blood and Study. You will appeal 
primarily to men’s vision, and you will 
win from the best men a steady and en- 
during response because you will not 
merely have tickled their emotions but 
have opened their eyes. 


A Variety of Jobs 


A circular, headed “ To Serve BETTER,” 
issued to units in the Area in October. 

“ Any man is willing to lend a hand to help 
another if a friend asks him in a cheerful 
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way. You don’t have to join Toc H for 
that. But if it is a pleasant thing to serve, it 
is a more joyful thing to serve well. Itis a 
flabby thing to sit down waiting for a Job- 


master to " hawk ” jobs round. Our responsi- 
bility is to see that cach member finds a 
channel that uses his full capacity for service. 

“We are trying to give you Jobmasters 
who can help in this way. You choose your 
man a year ahead and send him away from 
your unit with the District Jobmaster so that 
he may train for his job. When he has been 
trained he ought to be worth your keeping for 
three years. 

“The Jobma$ter is responsible for inter- 
preting into direct and sustained action, the 
Toc H spirit as seen by each separate indi- 
vidual. Service is only true when it implies 
mutual care and respect—not condescending 
charity. 

“Tt is impossible to classify all the 
continued ways of friendship by which men 
pay their rent. But here are a few headings. 
Your trainer is going to talk with experts in 
each to sce why they are working in this 
channcl, and what has caused them to adopt 
their methods." 

WORK WITH MEN. 
1. Growll, of knowledge: University Extension 


Lectures ; Evening Classes; W.E.A.; 
Travel; Training Centres. 


2. Growth of appreciation: Music; Theatre; 
Books; Arts; Museums; Lectures. 

. Organisations for the afflicted: Blind; Deaf 
and Dumb; Cripples. 

4. Care of Health: P.T.; Athletics; Clinics; 
Diet; St. John Ambulance. 

. Public Assistance Committees: Institutions; 
Hospitals; Relief. 

6. Care of the Lonely: Individual sharing of 
hobbies; Individual help to larger efforts, 
viz.: Occupation Centres; Personal Ser- 
vice League; Organisations working for the 
Homeless (Tramps, ‘‘ Casuals,” etc.) ; Men- 
tally deficient, Work with the older. 

. Shift workers: Seamen; Dockers. 

. Prisoners’ after-care. 

9. Hospitals: T.B. work; In-patients; Out- 

patients; Blood Transfusion. 

10. Church work: Salvation Army, Church Army. 

iri, Municipal work: Politics; Social Develop- 

ment, e.g., Housing. 

12. National Council of Social Service: Committee 

work on other bodies. 
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WORK WITH THE YOUNGER. 


i. Club. Centres: e.g., John Benn Hostel, Fair- 
bairn House. 

. Typical Church Clubs: Cripple Parlours, etc., 
Y.M.C.A., London Federation of Boys’ 
Clubs. 

3. Specialised Classes: Physical Culture. 

4. Scouts and Rovers—Boys’ Brigade—Order of 
Woodcraft Chivalry, J.O.C. 

. Youth Hostels: Touring. 

. Probation Work: Borstal after-care. 

. Education: Schools, Night Classes, J.E.C. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO 


P The second meeting of the CENTRAL 
Councit for 1934/36 will be held on Saturday, 
April 25, 1936, at 42, Trinity Square, London, 
E.C.3, at 2 p.m. 

& The Rev. J. R. Wess (Pretoria) has been 
appointed an Hon. Association Padre. 


& Lieut.-Commandoer E. L. K. Pacpen, R.N. 
(Retd.), has been appointed by the Southern 
African Executive for training in England 
with a view to taking up the post of Natal 
Secretary. 


& Congratulations to BIDEFORD (South West- 
ern) Brackuirr (Northern), and Essw VaLe 


(South Wales) Groups on their promotion to 
Branch status. 

x The Oxrorp AND THAMES VALLEY DIVISION 
has been formed from the Districts bearing 
those names in the Southern Area. The 
Divisional Padre is Bobs Ford, and Howard 
Dunnett is Secretary of the Division as well 
as of the Southern Area. 

X The Financia Year of Toc H Incor- 
porated ends on October 31. All home 
Branches and Groups, whose financial years 
end on other dates, are urged to adopt the 
accepted practice and to arrange for their 
books to be closed on October 31 each year. 


Wallingford Farm Training Colony 


Ronnie Grant writes that the article he wrote, “ Trainings Boys and Men,’ 


in the JOURNAL 


of June, 1934, resulted in several Toc H men coming to the Colony to serve as Brothers. 
He now needs more and would be glad to hear from members who would like to consider 
it. All details appear in the article. There are at present twelve Toc H members on thc 
Colony, from Marlow, High Wycombe, Manchester, Crewe, London, Dereham, Warrington, 
Maidstone, Barry, Bath, and Natal. Address: Turners Court, Benson, Oxon. 
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IHE BROADENING PATH 


TA a summer's evening in 1912 the 
New York Central Flier ‘‘ The 
Wolverine " was Standing in St. Thomas, 
Ontario. No. 8432 was backing on to 
take her to the next divisional point. The 
writer was waiting to couple the engine. 
Having completed the coupling he stood 
giving one last look at his job when he 
oa a somewhat agitated female voice 
exclaiming, *' Porter, " docs this train stop 
at Edwardsburg? " and heard the porter 
reply in a beautiful low southern voice 
with the customary courtesy of coloured 
men, the imps of ivory which were his 
tecth flashing good humour, declaring 
"Stop! Why de good Lord bless you 
Ma'am, it won't even hesitate! 

In the winter of that year I was to learn 
that trains were not in the habit of stop- 
ping at Edwardsburg, and that few indced 
even hesitated there. At the close of a 
day's work we were direéted to Edwards- 
burg to change some wheels under an en- 


5 Y d 
gine which proved to be, for all the zero 


AE rather a jolly job. When completed 
we began to think of getting home. 
Despite our “ eye-bawling " never a train 
even hesitated at Edwardsburg, until one 
of the number suggested we were there 
forever and three days! We then, over 
the telephone, appealed to the unseen but 
not always benevolent powers that pre- 
sided over the train control room, at, I 
think, Detroit. A promise was given that 
in five hours a “ dead-head-equipment " 
would be instructed to Stop. We then 
proceeded to be comfortable, and after 
odds and ends of conversation and argu- 
ments (one of which concerning the 
relative bravery of the Irish who fought 
against William of Orange, or the High- 
landers who fought set Bonny Prince 
Charlie, is still vivid in my memory. We 
ended by agreeing that they were now all 


dead and it did not matter,) we drifted, 
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or rather were led, into the manners and 
methods of governing people, when, as 
was getting customary, up popped the 
question, “How did they manage this 
sort of thing in Bible days? " As far as 
one was able it was explained. 

When the  * dead-head-cquipment” 
arrived, one of the brakesmen thereon 
happened to be one of the original 
* brakees ' of * A bit about the Bible,” so 
therefore the conversation was continued 
all along the journey. We told each other 
that deer Moses had died the people of 
the Bible passed through many Stages 
which are recorded in the rest of the Old 
Testament. Scholars would divide the 
remaining and major portion of the Old 
Testament into the Historical Books; the 
Poetry and Wisdom Books; and the Pro- 
phetical Books. In our Bible the Historical 
Books follow the Books of Moses. Look 
up the contents shect of your Bible, and 
sec such names as Joshua, Judges, right up 
to Chronicles. 


From Law to King 


Now Joshua was a plain man who 
followed and completed the work of 
Moses; a fellow you are bound to love 
because of his painstaking patience with 
a difficult crowd of people. They lived 
in a ‘ wild-west ' atmosphere, and instead 
of sheriffs they had men called Judges, 
with, just as in the pioneer days of “the 
States, an occasional woman taking 
charge. You will meet a lady named 
Deborah in this period. 

Having hammered the principles of be- 
haviour dud some measure of law into 
themselves they became ambitious and 
wanted to follow the fashion of other 

nations and have a king. This was not 
pleasing to Almighty God, but because 
He is a loving Father, and not a tyrant, 
He gave en their way, and they Started 


the king business with Saul who was more 
good-looking than capable. There is a 
beautiful Story of Saul going on a ‘ round- 
up' looking for his father's asses which 
were the horses of that day, and instead 
of finding the asses he found a throne. 

The next king came also from the 
countryside. He was the youngest mem- 
ber of a large number of brothers whose 
father’s name was Jesse. David was a 
shepherd boy and proved to be a rare 
mixture of saint and soldier. He was 
followed by Solomon; to the ordinary 
man perhaps the best known name of the 
kings, cither because of his wisdom or his 
wives. At the death of Solomon, the 
North and South of the Kingdom quar- 
relled. "They had a war. They failed 
to preserve their union and ever after you 
find two kingdoms, that of Judah, and 
that of Israel. Ten States or tribes forming 
one, and one or two forming the other. 
So you account for the Books of Samuel 
and the Books of the Kings. All the time 
there were wars, and treaties, slaughter, 
and periods of peace, with the little coun- 
try always being the battle field of the 
great empires of the North and South, 
namely, Egypt and Babylon. 

The Books of Chronicles cover much 
the same ground save that they deal more 
particularly with the religious aspect of 
the nation's life. Religion and the Priests 
are more to the fore than kings. 

Ju& as any nation gathers to itself songs 
and sayings and drama, so did the people 
of the Bible. Choice specimens which are 
scarce equalled in any country's records 
are given us in the next bit of the Old 
Testament, such as “‘ The Song of Songs " 
which may be termed an Israelite's 
“ Annie Laurie "; the pithy Book of Pro- 
verbs; the argumentative Books of Job and 
Ecclesiastes; the incomparable Book of 
Psalms. Scarce one of you live a day 
without saying something from one or 
other of these Books though perhaps you 


do not know it. In between you find the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah which give 
an account of the second time these people 
were in captivity (in Babylon the great 
Empire of that day) and of how a com- 
pany of them were set free and returned 
to rebuild Jesusalem, and more particu- 
larly their central Temple or Church, 
which, originally built by Solomon, had 
been destroyed, but which was to all of 
them the centre of attraction; it was their 
chief national pride, and a sign of their 
relation to, and expectations from, 
Jehovah their God. 


The Message of the Prophets 


Now just as the sun is always shining 
either behind, or through the clouds, or 
in a cloudless sky, so belief in God and 
God's purpose for His people has gleamed 
through all this maze and march of 
human life. The permanent element in 
the whole thing is not to be found in 
Judges or the Kings or even the Priests, 
but through the medium of men who are 
called Prophets. For the Prophet was 
always in evidence whatever form of civil 
government or whatever the quality of 
the priesthood. They were men who 
were not haphazard fortune tellers, and 
you must not take their sequence in the 
Bible as being any guide to the time in 
which they lived. You can see for your- 
self, for instance, by reading Isaiah what 
kings and priests were living then, as 
also you can in moŝt of the others. This 
is important. The earliest of them all 
are Hosea and Amos. They are typical 
of all in emphasizing the rightcousness 
or the mercy of God, His regard for His 
own character, and His concern for the 
salvation of men and His planning of 
their destiny. 

While kings and priests fought and 
schemed for national preservation (Solo- 
man tried to marry fis way to world 
peace) nothing but disaster is recorded. 
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The Prophets message was always that 
God is the Great King, the Great Pricst, 
the Great Ruler and Lover of His pcople. 
Their message and their warnings were 
always up-to-date, and always bears the 
imprint of the powcr of simple unadul- 
terated truth. A Prophet is a voice speak- 
ing in God's name, a messenger sent by 
God to warn those who have lost their 
way. He is God's earthly interpreter, and 
as such, is greater than a king who does 
not obey the Lord; greater than the priest 
who teaches falsely; greater than the 
thinker who denies God's existence; and 
greater than the people who have for- 
saken God to follow their own inventions 
and ideas. A prophet is hated by those 
holding high rank; viewed with suspicion 
by the common people, and is often 
misunderstood even by his best friends. 

If you would understand the Old Testa- 


ment and its purpose, live long in the 


A FESTIVAL 


"DHE 1936 Festival of Toc H takes place 

during the three weeks from June 15 to 
July s. As it is a twenty-first birthday Toc H 
wil give an exhibition of his manhood. 
Among other things, it seems, he will also 
give an Art Exhibition. 

Robin Oakapple in Raddigore exclaims: 
"I sing and I play and I paint, 
None so accomplished as I, 
But to say so were treason, 


You ask me the reason? 
Pm diflident, modest aud shy." 


and some of us might say the same. In June 
next year wc shall sing, no one can call us 
diffident about our singing; there will also be 
music; and many will have to play, some the 
fool no doubt, and the more serious in a 
masque. But what about those who paint? 
No one will know about them unless— 

The Festival Committee therefore hope to 
hold an Art Exhibition in London during the 
Festival. ‘There is no thought to rival the 
staid R.A.'s, then hanging on the walls of 
Burlington House, but a wish to encourage 
the doubtful daubers, the shy sculptors and 
the enterprising etchers of our family. The 
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company of the Prophets, and you will 
catch a glimpse of the glory that lies 
ahead. Just as nature, exhausted after the 
Storm sinks into silence, so the turbulence 
of the Old Testament quictens down, and 
while there are rumblings and writings 
between Malachi and the New Testament 
there is chiefly the hush of expeétancy not 
unlike the twittering of the birds in the 
branches, the rustling in the leaves, that 
inexplicable something we all know 'twixt 
the darkness and the dawn. 

If you want a little picture of the mean- 
ing of it all think over this: “God hath 
shewed thee, O ran, what /s good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God? ” 

The Prophet Micah said that probably 
eight hundred years before Jesus Christ 
was born. It was true then—it is not 
wrong now. Jim BuRForD. 


EXHIBITION 


work of the amateur improves like that of the 
professional by comparison with others. 

The exhibits will be classified under the 
following heads : 

Class r. Oil Paintings. 

2. Water Colour Drawings. 
Drawings in any other medium. 
Etchings and Engravings. 
Wood and Lino Cuts. 
Sculpture. 

Wood Carvings. 

: Caricatures in any medium. 

Al] amateur artist members and proba- 
tioners of Toc H and L.W.H. at home and 
overseas arc cligible to exhibit. At the 
moment nothing more can be said, but sce 
future Journats. At present we only ask 
Toc H to polish up the chisels and the knives, 
take out the brushes from the turpentine, 
sharpen the pencils, and carry on. To quote 
Robin Oakapple again :— 


“Tf you wish in the world to advance, 
Your merits you're bound to enhance; 
So stir it and stump it 
And blow your own trumpet, 
Or, trust me, vou haven't a chance." 


co AMI + Us N 


IHE VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE 

A hundred years ago Criartes Darwin made his name by his first book, The Voyage of 
the Beagle, the record of his work as a young zoologist in Government employ. And now 
another traveller reports from another H.M.S. Beagle, the sixth of her name, which belongs 
to the 4th Destroyer Flotilla. Tussy, as some members know, has been living on board 
a King's ship in the Mediterranean at a most interesting time, when mosi of the British 
fleet is concentrated in those waters. He has also been in touch again, as he loves to be, 
with the oil-tankers. The programme of a part of his voyage has been as follows:— 
August 12, sailed from Swansea in S.S. Oporto; August 16, arrived GIBRALTAR, where he 


Stayed with the Governor, ‘Tim’ Harington; August 23, sailed in H.M.S. Codrington; 
August 27, arrived Matta; August 29, joined H.M.S. Beagle; September 2, arrived HAIFA; 


September 2, arrived ALEXANDRIA. 


The report which follows comes from Fren Wextsourn, who is with him. 


N September 16, 1835, Charles Darwin 

landed trom H.M.S. Beagle in the Gala- 
pagos Islands and the Origin of Species was 
born. On August 29, 1935, at Malta, Tubby 
and a less renowned zoologist joined her 
successor tor a two months’ cruise. Toc H 
(perhaps unfortunately) has been called a 
‘human zoo. At least that title gives me 
sanction to compare our voyage with that of 
Darwin. For to voyage with Tubby is to 
pick up manv links in the world-wide chains 
of evolution which have made Toc H. And 
the present zoologist has this advantage over 
his famous predecessor: that while Charles 
Darwin never, so far as we know, had direct 
communication with the Maker of the data 
which he studied, Tubby has intimate know- 
ledge of Species and Origins and Habitats 
within Toc H ; and this is at the service of his 
zoologist. 


(loc H and Oil 


A half-day visit to the National Oil 
Refineries at Swansea, where the memory of 
‘Cos’ Sheppard* jis still fresh; wireless 
messages, exchanged in the Bay between the 
little cargo boat which takes us to Gib. and 
the B. T.C. tanker British Isles, brings greet- 
ings from old friends abroad and the news 
that Capt. John Payne has been left seriously 
ill at Port Said (where, we hope, Toc H will 
visit him in hospital); the kindness of thc 
LP.C. (Iraq Petroleum Company) at Haifa, 
where the friends of Harry Moss are innumer- 


able, and where men and cars and launches 
-* 


were at our disposal to take us to Galilee or to 
visit a tanker loading where the pipe-line ends 
some distance out to sea. All these are 
glimpses of Tubby’s work among the great 
Oil Companies. Reality is bound up with a 
man's work; and, if rcligion is to be real to 
him, the purveyor of religion must come to 
him where he works. So Ken Matthews, 
himself holding a second mate's ticket, sails 
with the Anglo-Saxon tankers; and Harry 
Moss works, a servant of the company, up 
and down the oil pipeline from Haifa to 
Kirkuk across the desert, taking a hand at 
welding in the heat alongside those who 
formed his congregations; and Lancelot Reed 
is his opposite number at Abadan. 

And, interlinking, there are other chains. 
The happy atmosphere of the saloon of our 
cargo boat, brightened inconceivably by 
Tubby's conversation; the lonely lookout on 
the fo'c'sle head, cheered simply by the com- 
pany which I could give in standing with 
them and exchanging an occasional word; 
the real regret of three young officers that we 
could not complete the voyage with them, to 
make it worth their while to go ashore to 
Stretch their legs and mine; the genuine 
pleasure shown by men we visited in tankers 
at Gib. and Haifa. These are but hints of 
our duty to the seafaring man. It is a lonely 
lite living at sea for weeks (for months in 
some tankers) with only Strangers, perhaps 
incongenial men, for company. What they 
want—the younger ones at least—is some 
touch of home life; and this Toc H in ports 


Charles Sheppard, who died at the age of 28, introduced Toc H into the Oil Industry. 
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can, and must, give them, if only for a 
moment. And they, in turn, have much to 
give, bringing to shore something of the wide 
outlook of the sea. Our ship's company to 
Gibraltar numbered thirty-two; and in five 
days I found three men whom I should take 
pains to sce again. If that is typical, give me 
the sea! 


Haifa is a link in yet another chain; it 
must Stand as an example of many foreign 
towns where Englishmen are sent to work. 
Young men, employed by great companies, 
must live lonely in German hostels; they have 
no common meeting place until, if they attain 
a certain social Status, they gain admittance 
to the British Club. And young policemen, 
many of them from the public schools, are 
ostracised, simply because they are policemen. 
Toc H in Haifa badly needs a permanent 
headquarters, where young men can live and 
meet. There is some element of comfort in 
the room assigned to us in the great new 
building of the British Sailors’ Society; but 
there are Still needed senior men, who will 
back Toc H through thick and thin, giving 
it the recognition it deserves. 


Toc H in the Royal Navy 


The Royal Navy was founded (so I am 
told; I cannot here get confirmation, but at 
least this would be an excellent basis for their 
constitution) ‘‘for the worship of Almighty 
God and the protection of all ships pursuing 
their lawful occasions upon the seas." The 
second duty they still perform; the first is less 
in evidence, although they have their Sunday 
services and, unconsciously, whenever they 
salute the quarter deck, they salute the 
crucifix which once Stood there. But it is 
interesting to note that annual reports on men 
are ‘v.g.’, ‘good’ or just ‘indifferent’; no- 
one is ever ‘bad.’ This is a record of which 
we may well be envious. And, in so far as 
it is accurate, it is an indication of the type 
of man with which Toc H in the Royal Navy 
has to work. There is a great harvest of the 
finest grain waiting to be reaped by Toc H 
workmen. And the result? A solid backing 
now badly needed for the chaplain in each 
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ship (there is no other religious society to 
help him); a body of unpaid servants of 
Toc H travelling all over the world to bring 
encouragement to isolated units; new Strength 
brought to their home units by naval mem- 
bers returning from abroad. (And we at 
Home must see that our units have that 
power which holds men; there are too many 
cases of sheer disappointment on the part of 
returned travellers.) 


Malta, Gib., Haifa, Alex. 

How do we set about it in the Mediter- 
rancan? A charming house at Malta, run 
and financed entirely by members of the 
Sliema group, watched over by Charles Paton, 
chaplain to destroyer flotillas in the Medi- 
terrancan; and membership growing at the 
rate of four a weck, when the fleet is in 
Malta. There are in Malta, also, the Valetta 
Branch, and groups at Tigne (chiefly R.A.) 
and Calafrana (R.A.F.) A group at Gib. 
which throws open its rooms every night 
when the flect are there. A group at Haifa 
with, as yct, no rooms that it can call its own. 
A group at Alexandria, mccting in a room of 
the Y.M.C.A., helping the fleet by conducting 
parties round the city—a much needed service 
to the Stranger. 

A dozen men from the Beagle, walking 
through ‘Alex’ in the dark and finding it 
dull without a guide, knew of the House at 
Sliema (onc at least had often been there); 
thinking, perhaps, that they would find the 
same in Alex, they set out on a search, and 
found it not. The moral is surely obvious. 
In each of these ports, visited frequently by 
naval and merchant ships, Toc H must have 
a house with ever-open doors, where they can 
offer to men from sea, particularly to young 
officers and apprentices from merchant ves- 
sels, what they most want—a glimpse of home 
life in a house where they can feel at home. 
But houses are dead without true leaders who 
have time to spare; not many have Charles 
Paton's opportunities and he m - Malta in 
February. He leaves behind him two true 
men to carry on; but they must go before 
long. It is the old, old, cry for whole time 
men. FreD WELBOURNM. 


Postscript by Tubby 
P.S.—Once build Toc H effcétively and Navy men, whose duties take them literally 


wisely, counting the cost far less than one 
Home Arca, and Toc H could possess by 
1940 the friendly help of thousands of these 


everywhere. Who will give them their 
House freehold in Malta? Who will provide 
one whole-time man for them? ple 


CHANGE 


This article by Padre C. H. Suorrr, of Toronto Branch, is quoted from The Toc H 
Chronicle, the magazine of Toronto, for September, 1935 (Vol. iv., No. 8). 


A S we arc all evolutionists nowadays, 
FAR it may be well for some of us to 
recall a few of the steps by which the 
doctrine itself has been advancing of late 
ears. Darwin, with his fellow-worker, 
Alfred Russell Wallace, after long years 
of observation in widely extended areas 
from South America to the Malay Archi- 
pelago, proclaimed to the world, not 
evolution itself (for that had been taught 
long years before by Lamarcke and others) 
but what they had discovered to be the 
method, in the biological sphere, by 
which the development had been brought 
about. They pointed out that the young 
always resemble their parents, but never 
exactly and that from thence comes varia- 
tion. They asserted that the struggle for 
life is universal, and in this contest, there 
arises the survival of the fittest, this being 
the chief factor in the rise of species. 
Henry Drummond followed, quite accept- 
ing all that had been taught by Darwin 
and Wallace, but adding with emphasis 
the importance of the struggle for the life 
of others, using as his chief illustration the 
sacrifice of parents for their offspring. 
This led on to the formation of the 
family, the group and the race. Then 
came Benjamin Kidd with his “ projected 
efficiency,” by which he meant the fact 
that though the former teachings would 
account for the present order of things 
where the species survive because they are 
adapted to their present cnvironment, 
only those which have the power to adapt 
themselves to a new state of things can 


long survive. As long ago as Heraclitus, 
it had been observed that nothing stands 
still, that all things move continually, even 
the smallest atoms, and that change is 
the order of the universe. Living things 
are no more static than the rest of the 
world; and Kidd, narrowing his enquiry 
to the highest we know of living things, 
asked how about mankind, who of them 
survive, when the environment changes? 
Those, he answers, who have the capacity 
to adapt themsclves to the new conditions. 
He applics the idea to individuals, to 
nations and to races, giving us much to 
think about with profit. It is important 
to know who can best survive in our pre- 
sent surroundings, but it is more impor- 
tant to realize who is likely to thrive 
when changes come, who in fact possess 
projected efficiency. For changes will 
come, suddenly or gradually. During the 
long course of ages the variations have 
usually been slow; but there have been 
quick changes, and through the millen- 
niums a steady development has taken 
place, ending with the ascent of Man. 
Bergson, years ago in his Creative Evo- 
lution and quite recently in his Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion, has 
shown us that there has been all through 
the ages a life force pushing upward, and 
that most of the climb has been uncon- 
scious. All sentient beings seek for food, 
for safety and for the propagation of their 
kind; but in this they are usually accom- 
plishing far more than they know. 
Darwin, in the book which he wrote just 
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before his death (Formation of Vegetable 
Mould by the Action of Worms) taught 
us that the despised earthworms, quite 
blind and deaf, are the most successful of 
ploughmen; for in their deep burrowings 
to escape the robin which flieth by day 
and the frost which penctrates the carth 
in winter, they ventilate the soil and 
deposit tons of the subsoil upon thc sur- 
face of the fields, during their nightly 
hunger hunts. They work hard at one 
thing and are accomplishing quite 
another, as we humans also do. The old 
alchemists, secking the  philosophers' 
stone which would turn all metals to gold, 
were rcally the beginners of the science of 
chemistry. The astrologers, looking for 
profits from divination, found the begin- 
nings of astronomy. Alexander the 
Great succceded in establishing an empire 
in which he diffused the Greek language: 
and that paved the way for the spread of 
the Christian Religion three centuries 
after. Kindergarten children, in their 
games, are learning to be observant. 
When we were boys we called Euclid 
“ useless," but we were learning logic all 
the time. Japanese children being 
taught to write their ideograms are really 
learning to use the brush, to make all 
possible strokes, to group and to balance, 
and to realize the importance of right 
spacing, so that learning to read and write 
has made a nation of artists. In fact, 
when we arc trying to do one thing well, 
we may be, all unknowing, accomplish- 
ing another thing probably much better. 

All right; but what has all this to do 
with Toc H? Much everyway. We do 


TOC H 


a number of things—Jobs, sports, Light, 
mectings—all commonplace enough, and 
wearisome at times when our hearts are 
not in them. Who knows whether or 
not we are accomplishing anything worth 
while? Well, we can leave that to God 
who wonderfully made Toc H and set us 
in it. Here are two quotations worth 
thinking about: — 

r. “ Religion is the vision of something 
which stands beyond, bchind and within 
the passing flow of immediate things 

something which is real, yet wait- 
ing to be realized." (Whitehead’s Science 
and the Modern World). 

2. '' God needs us just as we need God. 
Why should He necd us unless it be to 
love us? And it is to this very conclusion 
that the philosopher, who holds to the 
mystical experience, must come. Creation 
will appear to him as God undertaking 
to crcate creators, that He may have 
besides Himself, beings worthy of His 
love? " (Bergson's Two Sources of Moral- 
ity and Religion). 

Changes must come to everyone of us, 
and some of them may be sudden, such 
as a world war followed by a breaking up 
of the great powers, including the mighty 
one called Big Business. Whether any 
such thing may happen or not, it is our 
business to build up a kingdom which 
cannot be shaken, but will stand through 
any confusion. Who knows how much 
can be done by a world-wide everyman's 
club such as ours? In the meantime we 
can attend to our ordinary work, here and 
now, and await any further change with 


high-hearted happiness. C. H. S. 


IN CAMBRIDGE 


No poust a number cf men who are members or probationers of Toc H elsewhere have gone 
up to Cambridge University this term. The spreading of a knowledge of Toc H among 
university men is now recognised as being of special importance; and it could be greatly 
helped by the co-operation of those who already have a working knowledge of Branches 
and Groups. Willany member, who has not already done so, introduce himself to Padre 
Colin Marr (168, Huntingdon Road) or Paul Tuckwell (15, Botolph Lane)? 
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IN THE DAYS WORK 


Toc H members are pledged “ to take a wide human interest in the lives of their fellows ” 
and may therefore like to read an account of how a fellow-member carns his living in an 
unusual way. We are allowed to quote from a recent letter to a friend of his in Toc H. 


The Nab Tower, fifteen miles out to sca 
from Portsmouth, was originally intended to 
be one of several such for the defence of the 
Straits of Dover and to many is still known 
as the * Mystery Tower.’ Its only use nowa- 
days is as a Lighthouse. The Tower is a 
cylinder built up of steel plates, with an inner 
drum which contains the machine-rooms and 
the sleeping and messing quarters of the three 
Trinity House men who, with two months 
on and one off, are its $tafl. The space 
between this drum and the outer case is used 
for Storage, and there is yet another outer ring 
ot Steel girders and braces, all built up on a 
concrete base. The centre of the lens of the 
light is 105 feet above this concrete base, and 
it is a further 80 feet from the concrete set-off 
to the mud below. As one approaches the 
Tower, onc is struck by its distinctly leaning 
appearance, like the famous Tower of Pisa; 
it is actually 1 foot 9 inches out of perpen- 
dicular and periodical checks are taken, but 
no movement has been traced for two years. 

“ Distance lends enchantment to the view." 
The Tower, scen from a distance, is a won- 
derful construction and has a gaunt and 
grim austerity. There is something inspiring 
in the thought that it is of man’s making, the 
fruit of the master mind of man controlling 
the elements. As one stands in the peak of 
the Tower, immediately below the lantern, 
with a wind of perhaps forty or fifty miles an 
hour blowing, one must marvel at man’s 
audacity in setting a mere Steel shell to battle 
thus continually against the elements. The 
wind roars round its beam with a sound that 
is deafening to human ears. The waters rage 
round its foot in sweeping tides which are 
cloven by it and meet again in a continuous 
chain of whirlpools or in a succession of 
watery plateaux which break at last into 
crested waves, according to the state of the 
tide. Owing to the Strength of the tide’s 
‘set-off,’ craft cannot be brought directly 


under the jib at the top of the Tower, and it 
seems as if any vessel of size which was 
moored taut fore and aft near the Tower 
would have its sides stove in by the upheavals 
of the sea. For landing men, the nose of the 
tug is jammed up to the concrete base and 
men have to jump—and jump quickly—for 
the concrete platform, waiting for a wave to 
lift or pitch the tug to a convenient angle. On 
a recent morning we had a terrible time 
getting off. We finished up in the scuppers, 
but got home safely with nothing worse than 
à proper swamping and a few bruises. Every- 
thing which reaches the Tower has to be 
man-handled—goods and equipment, tackle, 
coal, food, planks and timber, cement, barrels 
of tar, with a hustle and a bustle to get it safe 
ashore. We have to be slippy to get it clear 
of the platform because of the seas. Food, 
bedding and personal belongings are generally 
rushed up the stairs, while the heavier work- 
ing materials arc hauled up to the top of the 
Tower with ropes. 

The maintenance and repair of the Nab 
Tower comes under the Works Department 
of Portsmouth Dockyard, and this is the job 
on which I am engaged. Our little party con- 
sists of two carpenters and twelve labourers. 
It is a well-paid job and there is much eager- 
ness to be selected as one of the annual repair 
party. Our pay is * time-and-a-quarter ' from 
the time we leave the Dockyard until our 
return, with an additional half-a-crown a day 
as ‘ subsistence allowance.’ We are taken out 
to the Tower by tug on Mondays and taken 
off again on Saturdays—weather permitting. 
My actual work is at ‘danger’ height and I 
am allowed ‘ timc-and-a-half* pay. The fel- 
low in charge of the party does the catering 
and one of our number the cooking. We feed 
well and can do ourselves proud on the allow- 
ance made. Experience has taught us that 
someone must take the lead (I am at present 
‘ second-string) in an isolated post like this. 
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The party must work amicably and everyone 
must pull his weight. It is up to the man in 
charge to keep harmony and to delegate the 
work properly—‘“ never bark if you can get 
a dog to bark for you." It is essential that 
the right man should be picked for each job, 
and that he should never be asked to do 
impossible things, or to run a risk that one 
wouldn't run one's self. The work is danger- 
ous. My own job and that of two labourers 
with me, is on the blistering deck, about 
seventy feet up, and much of it consists in 
renewing this deck and its protecting po$ts. 
Often this has to be done from a twelve-inch 
plank swinging on a sling. We certainly have 
a Sretch of canvas slung below us to catch 
anyone who might happen to slip, but this 
week we had two pieces of canvas carried 
away by the terrific wind, and took the pre- 
caution of working with a life-line round us. 

Mcn’s company I like, but it is also a treat 
to get away alone with one's thoughts here. 
Nature always has a Strange power to move 
me, and the scene is truly amazing. I feel 
mysclf privileged to witness so gorgcous a 
panorama of land, sea and sky. Most men 
find the wind objectionable, but there is some- 
thing most invigorating to me to feel its tear- 
ing rush through my hair, the mad medley 
in my ears, whistling, singing, and bellowing, 
drowning the sound of my own voice. One 
of the most wonderful sights in the world 
must be this view of the sun setting over 
Spithead and the Solent, with the green of 
the Isle of Wight, purple shadows on its 
white cliffs, to my left, the twinkling lights 
of my home town in front, to my right the 
low-lying Sussex coast-line, overshadowed by 
the dark, undulating South Downs, and be- 
hind me the bounding waters of the Channel. 
** When sunset turns the ocean’s blue to gold ” 
—there are flashes of flame low down in the 
sky, and deep azure shadows across the hori- 
zon. The shapes of warships make sombre 
blots in the distance and one of those graceful 
ocean liners creeps out of Southampton Water 
and steals away into the flame and shadows. 

Two of our fellows here spend all their 
leisure time fishing. By supper time last night 
they had caught twenty nice little * whiting- 
pout.” They left their lines over the side, and 
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at midnight, when I was in a nice sleep, there 
was a terrific yell from Bill, Wally and Ted, 
" Quick, and lend us a hand!" With much 
slashing and barking (congers do bark) we 
dragged a conger-cel up the two flights of 
Stairs to our bunk-room, a fine fellow, quite 
twelve pounds in weight. We let him wriggle 
and slash about on the floor for some time. 
He had swallowed a whiting-pout, fish-hook 
and all, and so his day's work was done. 
When he was gutted next morning, a lobster, 
six or seven inches long, was found inside 
him, as red as if it had been boiled. And 
now, after a nice chunk of conger-ecl, I am 
feeling fat, full and flush, and at peace with 
all the world. 

Before coming out here I enquired about 
bathing, and was told it was forbidden. But 
on a slack tide the other day I did try it. 
With a line round my middle I dropped easily 
into the water. I was immediately thrown 
over on my back and had a most uncomfort- 
able five minutes’ bathe, a tidy lashing by 
the waves which I imagine was more exciting 
than any surf-bathing. When I got up f 
again my charge-hand said “ You're a devil, 
you know!" and had a scared look on his 
face. In fairness to him I must pack up 
bathing! 

E E * 

There is a great gale blowing to-night, and 
it will be impossible for me to Stow away on 
my usual secluded spot. We had a mos 
uncomfortable time to-day. I was let down 
on a swinging scaffold to do some very 
necessary bolting-up, before we pack up: for 
the week-end: I got a couple of nasty raps on 
the head, which, coupled with the wind, have 
given me a splitting headache. There has 
not been a boat alongside since we came off 
on Monday, no letters or newspapers. We 
could not be more isolated in the heart of 
darkest Africa! "This is the end of our third 
week, and we have quite another two weeks’ 
work to do yet. Rations are running low, 
and we shall be glad of the week-end's respite. 
We are praying that the sea will not be run- 
ning to-morrow as it is to-day, for the base of 
the Tower is awash with terrific seas, and we 
shall not be able to get off. They have just 
shouted ‘‘ Supper! " Good night! V.B. 


THE OPEN HUSTINGS 


International Voluntary Service for Peace 


Dear Sir, 

Having read with interest the inspiring 
article in the August Journat dealing with the 
modern application of the ideals of St. Francis 
of Assisi, and particularly that section of the 
article headed “The Conquering Spade" 
in which reference is made to the work of the 
International Voluntary Service for Peace, 
may I try to give your readers a more definite 
idea of the aims of this organisation? For 
the scope of [.V.S.P. is considerably wider 
than that of a work camp, and the Service 
is neither merely nor mainly a Student move- 
ment. Membership is, in fact, open to all 
men and women of goodwill irrespective of 
race, class or creed. Up to the present nearly 
3,000 volunteers have taken an active part in 
1.V.S.P. schemes, and some idea of their 
diversity may be gathered from the fact that 
on one Service alone twenty-five countries and 
fifty different professions, trades, and occupa- 
tions were represented. We have had fascist 
and communist working happily, eating 
amicably, arguing fiercely and snoring in 
harmony side by side. One day a voluntcer 
may turn up fresh from an Officers’ Training 
Corps Camp, the next day another may come 
Straight from confinement as a conscientious 
objector in a Swiss prison. 

The aim of LV.S.P. is to create a spirit of 
friendship and constructive attitude towards 
peace among all peoples by giving practical 
help on the x occasion of natural catastrophes, 
or in carrying out work of public utility (ex- 
clusive of all enterprises involving competition 
with ordinary labour or intended for strike- 
breaking). Volunteers come when they can 
and go when they must, while the Service 
goes on to completion. At Oakengates in 
Shropshire, for instance, where an ugly mine 
tip is being reduced to make room for a public 
garden, council offices and a bus parking 
$tation, there has been a continuous Service 
sincc July, 1934, one Swiss volunteer working 
throughout the winter of 1934-35 and moving 
with his own shovel over 1,200 tons of earth. 
At the moment of writing six volunteers from 


six different countries arc on this work. 

It is truc, as the writer of your article says, 
that the first Service in this country was held 
at Brynmawr in 1931, but the idea of an Inter- 
national Voluntary Service for Peace was born 
just after the war when, at a congress of the 
International Fellowship of Reconciliation, a 
German proposcd that instead of talking 
about peace some of them should go and work 
for peace. As an outcome of this a small 
group of volunteers, organised by a Swiss, 
financed mainly by a Dutchwoman who gave 
her whole fortune to the work, and including 
at times German, Austrian, Swiss, Dutch, 
American and English nationals, worked near 
Verdun building barns, repairing roads, fill- 
ing up shell holes and cleaning fields and 
kitchen gardens ready for cultivation. That 
was in 1920. The first Swiss Service was 
held in 1924 and since 1926 Services have been 
held every year in different countries. 

The writer of your article is right in laying 
Stress on the physical labour and simple living, 
but the women members, the “ sisters ” of the 
Service, do not, as he implies, work “in 
strenuous digging" with the men. They 
undertake the often more difficult tasks of 
catering (at a shilling per head per day) cook- 
ing, laundry work and mending, and are 
almost always at it long after the men have 
finished their daily eight hours’ toil. 

Membership of LV.S.P. is, however, not 
limited to the physically fit with time on their 
hands. I.V.S.P. welcomes as ordinary mem- 
bers all those who have not the physique or 
the time for work on a Service, but who can 
help to provide the funds, the sinews of peace, 
without which no Service could be run. 


If any members of Toc H or L. W.H. would. 


like to have further particulars of the work of 
LV.S.P. I shall be very glad to hear from 
them and put them into direct touch with the 
Honorary Secretary of the regional group 
nearest their homc. 
J. P. INneenirt, 

Hon. Sec. British Branch 1.V.S.P. 

1, Lyddon Terrace, Leeds, 2 
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NEWS FROM THE LEPER FRONT 


A LL of us, it is to be hoped, remember 
A that six of our fellow-members have 
undertaken a hard task in serving lepers over- 
seas, and have had them and their work often 
in mind since they left home. As Tubby 
wrote them in the Aucust JournaL: “We 
shall be Stupid if we commend our very local 
programmes to the great heart of God, when 
it is breaking because mankind ignores the 
task to which Our Lord’s own lips gave 
repeated direction, love and health towards 
the lepers of the world. Imagine yourself 
born to be like this, and then consider what 
these men are doing. They are your servants, 
and you are their debtors.” 


Herbert Spencer was the first to complete 
his training and go out—to Dichpali in India, 
where he arrived in March. The other five, 
i.e., Norman Crayford, William Lambert, 
Hamish McGregor, Len Parker and Paul 
Pedrick, sailed on June 19 for West Africa, 
and began their apprenticeship to the job 
together at Dr. Macdonald’s fine hospital at 
Itu in Southern Nigeria; four of them were 
due to be posted to other Stations later. Since 
their arrival this Jourxar has had no news to 
give of their progress, and we therefore wel- 
come first accounts from thrce of them which 
have now come into our hands. We shall 
give further news as it arrives. 


A DAY AT DICHPALI 


Here is an impression from Herbert 
Spencer of the day's routine at Dichpali : 

“ Time, 7 a.m.: All the road-ways are filled 
with workers making their way along to their 
varoius jobs; mingled with these arc leper 
patients going to the Hospital for trcatment, 
some to receive injections, others to have 
their wounds and sores dressed and treated 
for another period. 

“Let us call in at the Hospital and see at 
first hand what is happening. To-day is the 
men's day; some two hundred or so lepers 
are squatting on the verandah or elsewhere 
waiting patiently for treatment. Inside, Dr. 
Christian is examining each patient in turn 
as they file through, also marking them in 
the register. Each man receives, after 
examination, a prescription to meet the needs 
of his particular case. Let us now pass into 
the large ward where we see Sister L. H. 
Parsons, together with eight young Indian 
hospital assistants, busy giving injections. It 
is hard for us to realise that these fine young 
Indian men, acting as assistants, are them- 
selves suffering from the awful scourge. 
Their work is indeed a ‘Service of Love,’ 
for they know—better even than we do—how 
much all this means to their fellow-men. In 
the next ward we see similar men dressing, 
and attending to the sores and wounds of 
lepers—a ghastly sight for anyone unused to 
such things. Now we pause to watch Sister 
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Parsons extract a couple of tecth for a small 
boy: ' No, certainly not, he's not quite sure 
about it all.' We smile, and after a few such 
encouraging smiles and not a few helpful 
words, the teeth are extracted and the little 
chap is surc he was a soldier. 

" And now we pass on to the Electrotherapy 
Department, supervised by Sister A. T. 
Goldsworthy. Here we see patients receiving 
Electrical treatment and Massage for the 
various complications such as contractions, 
nerve and skin rcactions, etc. 

“ Passing on to the Medical Officer's Room 
we are interested to observe Dr. Donald P. 
Dow, chief medical officer, together with 
Dr. John S. Narayana, examining lepers who 
have comc many miles to seek admission. 
Unfortunately all cannot be admitted, and it 
is pathetic to see the hope dic on their faces 
as they arc turned away. Now the doctors 
arc going to inspect the wards where the 
surgical cases arc cared for; here we see men 
with feet bandaged where toes have been 
amputated, sometimes half the foot itself; we 
also notice legs and arms heavily bandaged 
where the surgeon’s knife has been at work, 
and we glance up at the chart above each bed 
which tells us what progress the patient is 
making. We pray that their outlook on life 
may be nobler and more hopeful when they 
are ready to leave the Home than it was upon 
their entry. 


“Once more we are outside and we see 
the cleaning group at work making all roads 
and paths clean and tidy. Passing by, we 
now enter into a lovely garden, where all the 
work is being done by the garden group. We 
look into their smiling faces as the head 
gardener conducts us round and points out 
the various plants, trees, vegetables, flowers, 
etc., with pride. ‘Truly,’ you will feel, 
' these dear people are very near to the Master 
in their garden.’ Leaving the garden we now 
sct our faces towards Dichpali farm, where 
acres and acres of sugar cane are being laid 
into the ground in preparation for a new 
season's crop: the young green shoots of the 
grain are very refreshing to the eye. All the 
work done here is by hand-labour, except 
when bullocks and small ploughs are used; 
all the workers are lepers, both men and 
women. To watch the women working and 
to listen to their voices as they sing their 
native songs and lyrics, is to experience such 
a glow of happiness as to make any service 
given to them well worth-while. Again we 
pause, to watch the digging group making 
another well, in order that we may have yet 
more water for our ever increasing garden 
and farm lands. 

‘Old King Sol is now making us very un- 
comfortable, and we are glad to get indoors 
and seck the shade. Let us, therefore, pay a 
visit to the educational department of Dich- 
pali. We find in the women's compound a 
class of girls gathered round their teacher 
intent upon learning their lessons; and then 
we pass along to where the boys are recciving 
tuition from their schoolmasters. Apart from 
tuition being given to those of school age, 


classes are formed among those men patients 
who desire to educate themselves in reading 
and writing, etc. Let us hope that they may 
have a chance of going out to be worthy 
citizens in their community. Now it is time 
for us to go and take lunch, to be followed by 
a rest from the fierce rays of an Indian sun. 


Close of Day 


" 4 p.m.: We may again venture out, so let 
us go along to the Hospital once more. Out- 
side the building and squatted on the ground 
we see some six score or more of patients, 
each patient in turn having his temperature 
taken and carefully entered in the Hospital 
register. This is done to guide the doctor in 
watching for any complications, and thus 
enabling him to treat it. Soon after this 
we see the boys and youths making their way 
to the sports’ ground, where they indulge in 
football, hockey and badminton, while the 
elder men look on wishing they were young 
again. While we linger here, we see in the 
distance the Dichpali Staff having a well- 
earned game of tennis, and to our hearts and 
minds the knowledge that they play the game 
of life in the same sporting manner brings a 
sudden sense of joy. As the sun dips and 
sinks deeper in the west, and we retrace our 
Steps for home, we feel that a day spent at 
Dichpali seeing the work at first-hand among 
these lepers, has given us something that will 
always live in our minds. As the veil of 
darkness descends upon us there seems to 
come a Voice upon the hot night breeze 
saying, ‘Go, cleanse My lepers.’ The har- 
vest is truly great and labourers few, but 
those who labour His grace sustains.” 


NIGERIA: THE FIRST DAY 


First news of the little party at Itu was sent 
to Tubby in a letter from Norman Crayford 
in July. A copy of it (and of Tubby’s reply) 
has only just reached the Jounwar. He says: 

" Everyone, both in Lagos, Calabar, and 
here, has been most kind. We could not 
possibly have been received with greater kind- 
ness, and after the first few days out, the 
voyage from England was a great pleasure, 
and the new and Strange scenes at the places 
where we went ashore a cause for wonder. 


"I am writing this from the Itu Leper 
Colony, to which we have been sent for a 
fortnight's practical training. At this moment 
I am comfortably writing in a well-built bush 
house, after an excellent dinner of somewhat 
new and Strange dishes, feeling at peace with 
the world after my first .day, and my first 
view of lepers. This is a well-run place, and 
we should learn much which will be of great 
value later. 

“To-morrow we go to the Settlement for a 
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lesson in treatment. Twice each weck six- 
teen hundred lepers receive their injections 
here. I felt very sorry for the patients, who 
are really very brave, and certainly patient. 
This afternoon we saw a toe removed, and a 
perforating ulcer opened and a drain tube 
put in; possibly the man did not feel very 
much pain, but I am certain that few of us 
would care for that without any anesthetic! 

“J am glad to be in this work, and can see 
the great need for helpers. I suppose, of the 
five of us, I have the least ability; but of this 
you may be sure, that 1 shall do my best to 
make a show of things. I do not seck to be 
known, and do not mind how small the job 
is that I may do, so long as I am able to build 
up a spirit and help a few. Whether I do well 
or not, you may be sure of this—that I shall 
have put bv best into the work. 

“ To-night we are on the eve of our new 
work, which actually begins to-morrow. It 
will be all Strange, and not easy, and I must 
confess I am just a little nervous. But it does 
not alter the fact that this is a great job from 
a Toc H point of view. If some of our people 
could sec the necd (and I have only been here 
for one day) for money to help these people 
who cannot help themselves, it would flow in. 
The people just sit quietly and patiently, 

» 


; : : x 
often in pain, but no ' grousing. 


A PICTURE OF 


Len Parker in a later letter gives us a wider 
picture of his surroundings. He says: 

"On the Wednesday, the day after we 
arrived, we were shown the colony. It is a 
pleasant situation on a hill top looking down 
on the Cross River which is about a quarter 
of a mile away. The only drawback is the 
large number of insects. The sand flies attack 
us day and night, and the mosquitoes come 
out as reinforcements in the evening and 
early morning. It is a clean, tidy, well built 
place and well organised. The buildings are 
mainly of the bamboo and mud type, 
thatched with palm leaves. The hospital and 
treatment centre are made entirely of corru- 
gated iron and coloured with a red oxide of 
iron, the same as the mud houses. The 
women make the colour by burning some of 
the local earth. The church is a very large 
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Tubby’s Reply 


In his reply, written just before sailing for 
Gibraltar and Malta, Tubby wrote: “The 
thing seen with new eyes impels your pen to 
put down words that are not merely words: 
they vibrate with a deep sincerity. . . . I 
want you, if you will, to give my love—and 
something more than love—to each of our 
little team now widely scattered within the 
huge dimensions of Nigeria. When I say 
‘more than love,’ the thing I mean is that 
respect amounting to a sense of reverence 
which must come into the mind of any mem- 
ber who contemplates the work that you are 
doing. It much rejoices me to hear 
that Lagos, Calabar and so on, have each of 
them afforded you a welcome. Toc H 
throughout the world is deeply grateful to 
those who thus combined to make your 
coming a happv onc in spite of all that you 
may have to bear. ‘This happiness will Stand 
cach test and strain. Do you remember, in 
the Gospel fragments dug up in Egypt by 
Grenfcll and Hunt, that very splendid saying 
of Our Lord's: ‘Where there is one alone 
who docs My will, there is My brother.’? 
Let that be to you and all the six, a thought 
for thankfulness. We who remain behind 
account vou blessed." 


ITU 


building and looks so substantial it is diff- 
cult to realise that only mud blocks have been 
used in its construction. The pulpit and plat- 
form for the non-lepers are very artistic and 
show that the patients have loved their work 
when building. The court house is also well 
designed and constructed on substantial 
lines. 

" "The colony has recently acquired a large 
arca of bush so we were able to see the work 
from the very beginning. The small bush is 
easily cleared, then the tall trees are felled. 
The small stuff is piled round the felled trees 
and the whole set alight. In due course the 
area is clear and covered with wood ash. 
The land is tilled with hoes only (ploughs 
are unknown here) and in due season planted 
with yams, cassava or lemon grass. Where 
the grass is being cultivated palms are also 


planted fairly wide apart. In about five 
years they arc producing fruit so are a good 
source of income. Naturally, fruit-bearing 
palms are never felled when clearing an 
area. We saw natives climbing some of these 
tall palms left standing. They use either one 
or two ropes, according to the distri¢t from 
which they have come. As these ropes are 
only a loop round the tree which the climber 
pushes up in front of him as he goes it is 
quite an acrobatic spectacle. The palm fruits 
are cut off and dropped to the ground and 
the carriers take them on their heads to the 
palm oil factory in the colony. The fruit is 
like a cluster of orange coloured plums—the 
cluster being larger than a full-size pineapple. 
The fruits are slightly crushed by the women 
and the "stones" removed. The fruit is 
then pressed very well and the oil collected. 
The “Stones” are broken by more women 
and the kernels packed ready for shipping to 
Britain. 

“The cassava roots are collected in season, 
dried, ground, sieved and cooked. The 
finished product is ‘ garry’ and is the staple 
diet of the native. The colony farms can’t 
produce sufficient garry or yams to meet our 
demand so the supply is augmented by the 
local market. Sufheient palm oil is being 
produced at present to meet the demand. 
The worse qualities of oil extracted by heat 
arc used in the soap factory, which is the next 
building to the palm oil one. Two types of 
soap are made : a plain household soap and a 
strong carbolic one. Both are put on the 
market as full-size bars. There is a car- 
pentcr’s shop and a forge in the same line of 
buildings, where patients who have been in 
these trades before coming to the colony can 
work to support themselves. There are also 
benches for tailors, who use machines well 
but are not much good at cutting out or 
fitting clothes. When the lemon grass has 
grown to a height of about two and a half 
fect it is cut and carried to the distillery. It 
is packed into an insulated tower and steam 
distilled. The condenser is worked on a very 


primitive system of pouring water over the 
coiled outlet pipe. The water is carried in 
four gallon kerosene tins from an adjacent 
stream. A reasonable amount of ol is 
collected and some is used by the Europeans 
as an insect repellant and the rest is exported. 
These activities serve a double purpose. The 
patients are made self-supporting and it keeps 
their minds occupied. This prevents them 
brooding on their affliction and gives the 
treatment a greater chance of success. 

" Of the fourteen hundred patients only 
two hundred are incapable of working. I 
have been put in charge of these patients 
who are on the ‘Poor List. The active 
patients are divided into companies and each 
company has its head man. The Master of 
Works, Mr. Patterson, makes a contract with 
the head-men at the beginning of the week 
for a reasonable amount of work to bc done. 
Saturday is pay day and if the contract has 
been completed in less time than specified 
the company receives a bonus. This keeps 
them up to scratch, otherwise they slack. 
There are three sections in the colony: 
known as Men's Town, Women's Town and 
Married Town. When children are born 
they are separated from their mothers after a 
weck or two, as they have a natural immunity 
to the disease at frt, which soon is lost. 
They are cared for in a crêche by "clean" 
native nurses under the supervision of the 
doctor's wife. Every four hours the mothers 
come to feed their infants. The latter are put 
in sterilised bags with only their heads out 
and the mothers are covered with a sterilised 
gown and all seems to be well. The children 
are taught during the day by other patients 
who have had a reasonably high Standard of 
education before contracting the disease. 
These teachers also give evening classes for 
adults who are interested in education. 

There are also band practices and choir 
practices to occupy the adults’ spare time, and 
the children have scouts and guides. They 
play soccer quite well when the weather 
permits—it hasn't lately! ” 
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THE FAMILY CHRONICLE 
From the Royal Navy 


It is constantly impressed on units of Toc H 
at naval ports that they should try to provide 
visiting members from the Royal Navy not 
merely with buns and a sing-song, but with 
an opportunity to share in their jobs of ser- 
vice. 'The keenness of naval members to bc 
given this chance and the way in which it 
may work out is shown in a letter recently 
received at Headquarters from the Fleet 
Secretary of the East India Squadron, on 
board H.M.S. Emerald. He writes: “ Since 
leaving Mombasa, our jobs have been even 
more unusual. At Tanga we met one mem- 
ber only, who was doing his best under 
trying circumstances. During our Stay he 
attended our meeting on board. The only 
job he could do was to entertain our mem- 
bers, and, unfortunately, no jobs were avail- 
able there for us except to show him round 
the ship. The next three Stopping places 
were isolated inlets—nothing there; then on 
to Dar-es-Salaam, where we met a good Strong 
Group, who are doing real good work with 


the missions and hospitals. We found a real 
job of work waiting for us, and I am glad to 
say the Emerald members responded splen- 
didly. The job was to help run a Garden 
Féte to raise funds for St. Alban's Church. 
Twelve of our members were there running 
Stalls, etc. At Zanzibar there wasn't any- 
thing; so on to Seychelles, where we met the 
Archdeacon, a very remarkable man and very 
likeable, and a good Toc H member. The 
job he found us was a tough proposition. He 
took Mitchell and me into the Cathedral, and 
showed us thc organ; the trouble was it would 
not play and had been condemned. So Mit- 
chell and I stripped it down to the carcass 
and cleaned it right through—and, wonder of 
wonders—it played! Next day there was a 
wedding, and the organ pealed forth the 
Wedding March as good as new. We left 
there for Colombo, but after two hours 
Steaming we were ordered to Aden, where 
we are now — until the Italo-Abyssinian 
trouble blows over or breaks.” 


From the North London Area 


The state of affairs in the North London 
Area is one of steady progress. That does not 
mean that everything is going forward, and, 
indeed, there is only one new unit in sight, 
Tufnell Park. But the Area is settling down. 

It is as yet a comparatively new show carved 
out of the old London Area. It has to find 
its feet and, like the rest of the family, ac- 
custom itself to nourishing itself, whereas 
hitherto it had so much inspiration from 
Toc H London. The pains of growth are 
inevitable. The Area has also had changes 
of Staff, Padre Robothan having returned to 
work at Westminster Abbey, and Alec 
Churcher having sailed for New Zealand. 
Padre Tunstall, late Branch Padre of Gt. Yar- 
mouth was appointed to the Area in the 
spring; and Geoff. Martin, fresh from his 
South African tour, comes into Alec’s place. 

These changes, though changes will do the 
Area no harm, are in themselves unsettling. 
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But continuity of Staff Service is not as im- 
portant as formerly. A strong Area Execu- 
tive ensures continuity of tradition and busi- 
ness. Dr. Leonard Browne (you have read 
his broadcast appeal for Talbot House Sea- 
faring Boys’ Club in last month’s Journat) 
is the Chairman, and he has efficient support. 

People are becoming Area-minded, and 
familiar in our mouths as household words 
is a host of names of those who are exponents 
of Toc H in their own dovecots. 

The biggest Area show of the year was the 
Area Camp in July, held at Codicote Mill. 
About 120 men were in Camp on the Sunday 
and all revelled in Pat Leonard’s afternoon 
session. The Area Padre had preached in 
the morning and the Area Chairman spoke 
in the evening. Pat described his show as 
the jam between the bread of the sandwich. 
It certainly was jam, though we didn’t dis- 
like the whole of the sandwich. 


All the speakers made their contribution 
but, in one sense, we shall always remember 
the camp as Alec’s camp. 

Of course, we are lucky in London: dis- 
tances are short and transport is good com- 
pared with the country Areas. Such a camp 
as we had could hardly be contemplated in 
many Areas. In the same way our Area 
Executive and the District Committees can 
meet frequently. We hardly realise the ad- 
vantage we have in these things. 

Just a few of the new or original things 
which are being tackled. We are trying to 
found a unit for night workers which meets 
at Muswell Hill at 11.30 a.m. alternate 
Fridays. We arc also taking up a scheme by 
which discharged prisoners from Pentonville 
may be looked up and looked after. Then 
there is a drive being made at the R.A.F. 
Station at Hendon, where the authorities 
have been most helpful. It really is the busi- 
ness of an Area to look after the Services in its 
midst. Atter all, it is the rock from which we 
are hewn. Then we have at last taken up 


training from the Area. This will not dis- 
place Branch or District Training but will be 
of a special nature for selected people. Much 
thought and care is being given to it. 

Our immediate problem of the future is to 
get our nose into North London proper. Our 
Strength is in the suburbs, our weakness is 
where live the great populations about Fins- 
bury Park, Holloway Road and King’s Cross. 
Unfortunately, most of this is in London 
Fields District, easily the weake&t of our dis- 
tricts, a district i heb contains two Marks and 
a Business House Branch. [t is, however, a 
district which is improving and consolidating. 
Red Lion Square, particularly, has advanced, 
and provides a District Secretary and District 
Bursar. But Toc H docs not really flourish 
best where things are easiest, though this may 
often appear so on the surface. After all, we 
are still the Toc H which “ specialises in the 
wholly impossible,” and by the Grace of God 
we shall move the mountains. - North 
London, at any rate, is sitting up and taking 
a look at them. 


From the Southern Area 


It is a great pleasure to welcome Padre 
* Bobs" Ford to the Southern Area. He 
comes with a great deal of Toc H experience 
to take up work in Oxford and with the 
Oxford and Thames Valley Districts. His 
advent will be an immense gain to the whole 
Area as it is now possible to make a new 
Division for the Districts mentioned with all 
that this entails. More concentrated and per- 
sonal work by both full-time padres, a Guard 
of the Lamp and an Elections Committee 
which really does know the units from per- 
sonal knowledge. In this, and in many other 
ways, the whole Area will benefit by his 
arrival. We wish him cvery happiness . But 
it is also to be hoped that it will soon be 
possible to find a voluntary worker to help 
Howard Dunnett in the new Division, and 
we are glad to record that he is about to 
receive clerical assistance at the Area Head- 
quarters. This had become absolutely in- 
dispensable. 

A spirit of adventure has been most marked 
during recent months. This has manifested 
itself in many ways, particularly as regards 


Finance. Everywhere there has been a good 
response to the recent challenge to the mem- 
bership and it has been most encouraging to 
mark the initiative and different methods 
attempted. It is still better to find District 
Officers going round after units have sent in 
their contributions to say, “ Thank you, well 
done." And that plans are being made to see 
that this response shall not be just a flash in 
the pan. 

Nor is the adventurous spirit confined to 
finance. Only two Branches now remain out- 
side the scheme for the limitation of Branch 
status! Again, District Teams have not only 
increased their service efficiency but really are 
putting their thinking caps on to consider 
what it means to see Toc H as a way of life 
in a world which has lost its way. One Team 
has placed the Study and discussion part of 
its programme first on its agenda paper and 
discovered that its business efficiency has in- 
creased. Other Teams find that the dis- 
cussions have quite altered the atmosphere 
of their meetings, and now fellows are want- 
ing to serve on the Team, competing for the 
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honour. There is no longer any doubt that 
those units who look upon the Distri& Team 
with some suspicion and do not see that they 
are regularly represented on it will pay the 
penalty of isolation. The experimental Salis- 
bury Plain D. Team is shaping very well 
indeed and is already making a great differ- 
ence to the Toc H units in those parts. 

Meetings for training purposes have been 
held in moét districts and as far as can be 
seen have proved profitable. It is good to 
notice that those attending these are picked 
men and that they are beginning to make 
notes of what they hear. It is always a marvel 
how a man can expect to listen to a number of 
speakers and carry the points they make away 
with them without making some written 
record. These meetings have been of various 
kinds as well as for special purposes. The 
most outstanding were probably the meeting 
which Jim Burford addressed at Burnham 
Beeches and the Area Executive's week-end 
at Mark V. Mectings for Padres have been 
arranged in various districts with most en- 
couraging results. These are being repeated 
and it has been found useful to ask clergy 
who know not Toc H to a part of these mect- 
ings to hear from the Area Padre and from 
their own friends what Toc H is doing in 
their locality. 

A great improvement has taken place in 
recent Guest-nights but there is Still room for 
more guests. Also Light is far too often spoilt 
by poor speaking, the order of the words 
altered, the repetition of the word “ Light” 
after the ceremony. 

In July Howard Dunnett and Padre Cham- 
bers visited the Channel Islands. They were 
overwhelmed by the warmth of their recep- 
tion. Sz. Helter Group had greatly improved 
while the newer St. Aubin's Group appeared 
very enthusiastic. The Guernsey Branch 
maintain their high standard and were 
honoured during the Prince of Wales' visit 
by being asked by the Governor to form a 
Guard of Honour at the War Memorial and 
their Boys’ Club attracted the Prince's special 
attention. Last Whitsun at their Di&trict 
Rally His Excellency the Lieut-Governor was 
the speaker. Jersey units backed the Rally 
well. May it be repeated next year! 
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There are new Groups at Carisbrooke, 
Culham College, Crowmarsh, Bicester, and 
Whitley (Reading). And Starts have been 
made at Amesbury, Burford, Gosport, Tile- 
hurst and Caversham (both in Reading) 
Mark V. has lost its Warden through 
marriage. He is the third Hoteller to take 
the plunge within 6 months! Apart from 
this lapse "' things are looking up” and it is 
good to notice a keener desire to make the 
house truly worthy of 'Toc H. 

Sincerest congratulations are extended to 
Talbot House Seafaring Boys' Club for the 
tremendous success of their Broadcast Appeal, 
and to Dr. Leonard F. Browne for making it. 
£1051 has been received to date. 

Mention should be made of the two Pil- 
grimages arranged for the Area. It is grati- 
tying to sce how greatly these are appreciated 
and what a privilege it is considercd to be 
able to join them. It is still better to note the 
lasting effect the visit to Belgium has on many 
who make the journey. Even so, greater care 
should be taken in the selection of men mos 
capable of benefiting by the experience. 

A word about Re-Kindling Reports. This 
year these have been greatly simplified. They 
will leave the units much more scope for 
initiative in drawing up their reports in the 
form of a letter, which if faithfully done will 
supply the Guard with all the information 
really necessary. The question of abolishing 
Re-Kindling Reports was fully considered 
but past experience shows that so many units 
have benefited from having to take stock of 
themsetves that it was not thought wise to 
abolish the system altogether. The new 
Guard has a far more personal knowledge of 
the units and this combined with the new 
method should prove very successful. It is 
also hoped that it will help units to return 
their reports more quickly. 

At the beginning of 1935 we set ourselves 
the task of making it the best year yet for the 
Area. The year has nearly gone and while we 
have faced and still face many difficulties, we 
arc confident of achieving our aim, because 
more and more members are realising their 
responsibility and finding a new meaning in 
life through a deeper understanding of 
Toc H. 
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ISSUED AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE TOC H JOURNAL, | 
NOVEMBER, 1955. 


Alterations, additions and corrections should be sent via the Area Secretary so as to reach the 
General Secrelary at Toc H Headquarters not later than February 10, 1936. 


IHE NOVEMBER, 1935, LIST OF 
IOC H HOUSES, BRANCHES AND GROUPS 
A.—IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
Marks 


Mark  I.—24, Pembridge Gardens, W.2. Tue BrotHers’ HOUSE.—1:1:9, Kennington Park 
T II.—123, St. George's Square, S.W.1. Road, S.E.rr. 
a III.—Chnurch Crescent, S. Hackney, E.g. Mark XIV.—1i, Eccles Old Road, Salford, 6. 
= IV.—Upper Park Road, Victoria Park, E XV.—31, The Common, Woolwich, S.E.18. 
Manchester, 14. »  XVI.—Redville, High Street, Swindon. 
3 V.—The Firs, Bassett, Southampton. » XVIII.—Grainger Park Road, Newcastle-on- 
s VI.— Tyne, 4. 


»  VII.—15, Fitzroy Square, W.1. »  XIX.—The Red House, East St., Leeds, g. 
» WIII.—Christ Church Road, Pitsmoor, x XX.—67, Upper Richmond Road, S.W.15. 

Sheffield, 3. »  XXI.—Graeme House, 228, Osmaston Road, 
i» IX.—31, St. Paul's Rd., Clifton, Bristol, 8. Derby. 


i» XI.—44, Princess Road, Leicester. » XXII.—9s, Denmark Hill, S.E.5. 


Other E louses 


Clarendon House, Clarendon Street, Hull. Gladstone House, 62, Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1. 
Shaftesbury Lodge, 20, Poole Road, Bournemouth. Brotherton House, North Grange Road, Leeds, 6. 
Pierhead House, Wapping, E.r. 

TaLBoT House CLUB ror S&a-FaRING Dovs.—Drunswick Square, Southampton. 

Marks Padrc: Rev. R. L. Watson (London). 

Marks Pilols: A. Gammon, O.B.E. (Yorkshire) ; R. H. Staton (Swindon). 


Branches and Groups 


BRANCHES are printed in capitals (with the years of promotion and tenure in brackets) ; 
Groups are in italics. 


Northern London Area 


Area Secretary: G. R. R. Martin, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.r. 
Area Padre: Rev. J. E. E. Tunstall, 20, Leicester Road, New Barnet, Herts. 
Brent District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: C. E. Clark, 37, Park Road, Hendon, N.W.4. 
GOLDERS GREEN (1930-36). Kilburn. MILL HILL (1933-36). WATLING (1932-36). West Hendon. 
GıLrın Way Disrricr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. Waterman, 78, Lordsmead Road, N.17. 
Bush Hill Park. Eastern Enfield. EDMONTON (1929-35). TOTTENHAM (1934-37). White Hart Lane. 
Lonpon l‘istps District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. Grigg, 120, Clerkenwell Road, E.C.r. 
Chalk Farm. Hackney. ISLINGION (1925-36). MAPLE (1929-36). MarK VII (1922-36). Red 
Lion Square. 
NonTHERN HriGHTS District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: D. G. Unthank, 10, Churston Gardens, New South- 
ate, N.ir. 
SRUUER END (1934-37). Hampslead. HIGHGATE (1928-35). KENTISH TOWN (1932-35). MUSWELL 
HILL (1930-37). 
TaLLy Ho! DisrRiCT: Hon. Disl. Sec.: J. A. Ross, 39, MacDonald Road, N.rx. 
BARNEY (1922-35).  FINCHLEY (1930-35). NEW BARNET (1931-37). Potters Bar. Whetstone. 
Tae Cuase District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: D. Nolan, 46, Fernleigh Road, N.21. , 
ENFIELD (1927-35). GRANGE PARK (1934-37). PALMERS GREEN (1931-35). Southgate. WOOD GREEN 


(1926). 
Eastern London Areca 


Area Secretary: N. F. W. McPherson, 47, Francis Street, London, S. W.r. 

Area Padre: Rev. D. J. Wallace, 13, Chelmsford Road, Leytonstone, E.rr. 

Hon. Arca Pilot: L. D. Martyn, John Benn Hostel, Bower Street, Commercial Road, London, E.r. 
BEcoNTREE HUNDRED District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. Webb, Upney, Hall Lane, Upminster. 


BARKING (1929-36). Brentwood. DAGENHAM (1934-37). HORNCHURCH (1933-36). ILĽORD (1923-36). 
ROMFORD (1931-35). Seven Kings. Upminster. , 
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Forrest District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Callf, 11, Clarendon Road, E.rr. 

BUCKHURST HILL (1931-37). Epping. Highams Park. Leyton. LEYTONSTONE (1930-35). 
WALTHAMSTOW (1929-35). Wanstead. Woodford. 

Sourg-East Essex District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. A. J. Udell, St. Albans, Upland Road, Leigh-on-Sea. 
Bowers Gifford. Laindon, Leigh-on-Sea. RAYLĘIGH (1930-36). SOUTHEND-ON-SEA (1927-36). 
Stifford. Tilbury. 

Tower Hamers District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. Scarfe, 36, Sewardstone Road, E.2. 
BETHNAL GREEN (1933-36). Bow. Isle of Dogs. Old Ford. POPLAR (1929-35). STEPNEY (1929-35). 
Tower HILL (1932-35). 

Tar Hammers District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Franklin, 55, Ashford Road, E.6. 
Central Park. East Ham (1931-36). Wrst Ham (1925-35). 


Southern Lond on Area 


Area Secretary: A. E. F. Hammond, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.r. 
Area Padre: Rev. Gilbert Williams, 5o, Westinorland Road, Dromley, Kent. 

BRoMLEY Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. C. Williams, Lych Gate, Crofton Lane, Orpington, Kent. 
Beckenham. BROMLEY (1924-36). CHELSFIELD (1930).  CHISLEHURST (1932-35).  CUDBAM (1925). 
Green Street Green. Hayes, Kent. KESTON (1928). Orpinglon. Westerham. Wrst WICKHAM 
(1934-37)- 

ERO. Disrnicr : Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. C. Harris, 87, Addiscombe Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
CATERHAM (1935-38). Coulsdon, CROYDON (1924-35). Shirley. South Croydon. Warlingham. 

Dover Roan District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. E. Pusey, 30, Windsor Drive, Dartford, Kent. 
Bexley. Bexleyheath. Crayford. DARIFORD (1932-35). Erith and Belvedere. Gravesend. 

SHootTers Hitt District: Fon. Dist. Sec.: Dr. C. W. Hart-Jones, 22, The View, S.E.2. 

Charlton. Mottingham. New Eltham. Well Hali. West Chislehurst. Woorwicu (1924-35). 

Sourn-Easr Loxpon Disrricr : Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. J. Ford, 24, Pelham Road, Beckenham, Kent. 
BELLINGHAM (1929-35). BROCKLEY (1932-36). Deptford. GREENWICH (1929-36). Lewisham. 
Penge and Anerley. Rotherhithe. SYDENHAM (1931-35). 

SourH Lonpon Disrricr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. G. Brandon, 12, Loughborough Park, S.W.9. 


Camberwell. DENMARK HILL (1933-36). DurwicHu (1929-35). KENNINGTON (1923). North 
Lambeth, NORWOOD (1925-35). STREATHAM (1925). Tooling. Walworth. 

WaNDLE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. K. Arkell, 19, Hawthorne Avenue, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
Carshalton. Mitcham. St. Helier. SUTTON (1934-37). THORNYION HEATEO (1933-36). WEST 


CROYDON (1933-36). 


W estern Lon d on Avea 


Arca Secretary: G. R. R. Martin, 47, Francis Strect, London, S.W.r. 
Arca Padre: Rev. A. EF. Watts, 15, Beauclerc Road, Hammersmith, W.6. 

ConLNE VanLEvY Disrricr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. H. Hammond, 19, Ferrers Avenue, West Drayton, 
Middlesex. 

Denham. Iver. UxnRIDGE (1929-37). West Drayton and Yiewsley. 

Kincston DisTRICY.: lon. Dist. Sec. (Acting): B. Hazell, 15, Strawberry Hill Road, Twickenham. 
East MOLESEY (1934-37). KINGSTON AND SURBITON (1925-36). RICHMOND (1927-37). TWICKENHAM 
(1929-35). 

SourH WartiNG DisTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: C. E. Ford, 36, Halsbury Road West, Northolt, Middlesex. 
HARLESDEN (1931-35). Harrow (1933-30). Kingsbury. North Harrow. Ruislip. Wembley. 
Wealdslone. 

SourH-Wirsr Lonpon District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. Hales, 94, Lynwood Drive, Worcester Park, 
Surrey. 

BATTERSEA AND CLAPHAM (1926-35). New Malden. Old Battersea. Putney. — WANDSWORIH 
(1929-36). WIMBLEDON (1924). 

West LONDON DistRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. H. Day, 45, Westbourne Terrace, W.2. 

CHELSEA (1925). FULHAM (1929-35). MARK I (1922). Marx II (1922). South Paddington, 

West MIDDLESEX DisrRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. W. Gray, 5, Woodville Gardens, W.s. 

ACTON (1932). EALING (1925-35). Greenford. Southall. . 


Parliamentary 
House of Commons: Major W. H. Carver, M.P., House of Commons, S.W.r. 


Kent Area 


Area Secretary: C. G. Freeston, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.r. 
Area Padre: Rev. Herbert Leggate, M.C., address as above. 
CANTERBURY District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. A. Kirk, 54, Heaton Road, Canterbury. 
CANTERBURY (1922-38). East Kent Countrymen (Chilham, Wye Wings). Faversham. Fordwich 
- and Sturry. Herne Bay. St. Augustine’s College. WHITSTABLE (1928-36). 


Dover District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Trethowan, 1, Grove Terrace, Folkestone. 

Buckland (Dover). Cheriton. DOVER (1928-37). FOLKESTONE (1928-37). Hythe. Lyminge. 
Western Heights. 

MaipsrONE Disrricr : Hon. Dist. Sec.: P. Prior, Ravensworth, Square Hill Road, Maidstone, Kent. 
Bearsted. MAatDSTONE (1922-36). Preston Hall, Wrst KENT COUNTRYMEN (1924-36) (East Farleigh, 
Eynesford, Offam, Platt, West Malling Wings). 

SanDwicH District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: Dr. C. S. Wise, Sackville House, Sandwich, Kent. 
BROADSTAIRS AND Sr. PETERS (1933-36). Deal and Walmer. Margate. RAMSGATE (1933-36). 
Sandwich. — Stourmouth. 

SITTINGBOURNE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. A. Dennis, School House, Eastchurch, Kent. 

East Sheppey. Gillingham, RAINHAM (1929-36). Rochester. Sheerness. Siltingbourne. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS Districr : Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. R. Wells, Kimble, Warwick Place, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 

Dunton Green. East Grinstead. Rusthall, SEVENOAKS (1929-36). SOUTHBOROUGH (1933-36). 
Tonbridge. TUNRRIDGE WELLS (1923-37). 
WALD oF Kent Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: X. J. Davis, Highgate, Hawkhurst, Kent. 


ASHFORD (1932-35). CRANBROOK (1933-36). Hawkhurst.  Headcorn. Kennington (Ashford). 
Rolvenden, Tenterden. 


Surrey and Sussex Area 


Arca Secretary: L. W. Wood, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.r. 
Area Padre: Rev. Herbert Leggate, M.C., address as above. 

East SURREY District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. B. Fairs, Uplyme, 8, Reigate Road, Leatherhead, Surrey. 
DORKING (1934-37). Epsom, LEATHERHEAD (1932-37). Reigate and Redhill. 

West Surrry District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. F. Sanders, 27, New Road, Weybridge. 

GODALMING (1928-36). GUILDFORD (1929-36). WEYBRIDGE (1927-36). WOKING (1932-38). 

East Sussix District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. Lintott, Market Road, Rye, Sussex. 

Battle. BEXHILL (1925-36). HASTINGS (1925-37). RYE (1933-36). 

Min-Sussex Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. R. Snell, Shotover, Park Avenue, Eastbourne, Sussex. 
BRIGHTON AND Hover (1922-37). ISASTNOURNE (1928-37). Eastbourne Old Town. Hailsham. 
Haywards Heath. Hurstpierpoint. Kemp Town, Lewis (1927). Newhaven. Seaford. 

WEALD or SussEX DistrRicr (Prov.): Hon. Dist. Sec.: D. Marshall, Hawkwell, Wadhurst. 

Burwash, Flimwell. Hurst Green. Stonegate. Ticehurst. WADHURST (1933-36). 

Wes? Sussex District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. R. Woolgar, 4, Crabtree Lane, Lancing, Sussex. 
Chichester.  Henfield. Lancing. Lancing College. PkTWORTH (1928-37). SHOREHAM-BY-SEA 
(1928-35). Sleyning. WORTHING (1923-38). 


Eastern Area 


Area Secretary: J. Mallet, 119, Watton Road, Ware, Herts. 
Arca Padre: Rev. C. Marr, 168, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 
University Hon. Pilot: P. Tuckwell, 15, Botolph Lane, Cambridge. 
Broaps District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. P. James, 3, Bridge Road, Vauxhall, Great Yarmouth. 
Bradwell. Gorleston. GREAT YARMOUTH (1927-357). Happisburgh. Lowestoft. Waveney. 
'" CAMBRIDGE CouNCIL ? : Convenor: Sir Hubert Sams, C.LE., 13, Madingley Road, Cambridge. 
Barnwell, Cambridge Central. Chesterton. 
Basr HERTFORDSHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: C. W. Bowsher, 83, Burford St., Hoddesdon, Herts. 
Goff's Oak. HERTFORD (1931-36). Waltham Cross. Ware. 
East Surroux District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. R. Unwin, 103, Newton Road, Ipswich. 
FELIXSTOWE (1928-36). Framlingham, IPswiCH (1925-36). Stowmarket, 
Hircnin District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. A. Roach, 81, Walsworth Road, Hitchin, Herts. 
Ashwell, BEDFORD (1926-36). Biggleswade. HITCHIN (1931-36). LurcHwoRTH (1934-37). 
Mid-Herts. Countrymen. WELWYN GARDEN CITY (1934-37). 
Luton District: Hon. Dist, Sec.: D. J. Bird, 62, Grove Road, Luton, Bedfordshire. 
Dunstable. HARPENDEN (1926.36) KENSWORTH (1924-36). LUTON (1925-36). 
Mip-Essrx DisTuicr (Experimental): Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. M. Ogilvy, Elmstead, Roxwell, near 
Chelmsford, Essex. 
Braintree. Chelmsford, Dengie Hundred Countrymen (Burnham-on-Crouch, Maldon Wings). 
Witham. 
NORTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Stobie, 32, Stratford Road, Wolverton. 
Leighton Buzzard. Stony Stratford. WOLVERTON (1922-36). 
Nonrtt Easr Essex District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: Y. H. W. Buxton, 119, Maldon Road, Colchester, Essex. 
CLacton-ON-SEA (1928). Colchester. DOvERCOURT (1930). lValton-on-tic-Naze. 
Norwica Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. D. Smith, 7, Pottergate, Norwich. 
North Walsham. NORWICH (1924-36). Norwich Heigham. Sheringham. 
Sr. ALBANS District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. Messenger, Prescot, Watson's Avenue, St. Albans. 
Boreham Wood. London Colney. PARK STREET AND FROGMORE (1930). RADLEIT (1925-37). 
St. ALBANS (1928-36). 
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West HERTFORDSHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. E. Sachs, 3, Hillside Road, Bushey, Herts. 
Aylesbury. BERKHAMSTED (1932-36). Bushey and Oxhey. Halton R.A.F. Hemel Hempstead. 
WATFORD (1929-36). 

West NonroLK DisrRiCT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. R. Hayes, 4, Tyne Villas, Gaywood, King's Lynn. 
East Dereham. Fakenham. Holl. King’s Lynn. Swaffham. 

Wrst SUFFOLK DISTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. W. Henshall, The Firs, Westley Rd., Bury St. Edmunds. 
Bury St. Edmunds. Haverhill. Newmarket. SUDBURY (1932-35): 


East M id lands Area 


Area Sec.: J. W. Maddock, Mark XI, 44, Princess Road, Leicester. 
Arca Padre: Rev. R. S. Dabbs, address as above. 

COALVILLE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: C. M. Marston, The Cottage, Meadow Lane, Coalville. 
Appleby. Ashby-de-la-Zouch. BaRDON HILL (1929-38). COALVILLE (1928-38). Ellisto:n. 
InsTOCK (1932-38). Shackerstone. 

LEICESTER District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. S. Richardson, 5, New Street, Leicester. 

ANSTEY (1932-35). Blaby. BRAUNSTONE (1933-36). Earl Shilton. Humberstone. Great Bowden. 
LEICESTER (1922-35). MARKET II4RBOROUGH (1932-37). 
Mip-NonTHaNTS District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Ward, 24, Park Road, Wellingborough, Northants- 


Bozeal. Kettering. Lowick. WELLINGBOROUGH (1932-36). 
NORTHAMPTON District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: K. Horne, 48, Sheep Street, Northampton. 
ABINGTON (1929-35). Daventry. NORTHAMPTON (1922-37). 


NORTH LEICESTER District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. IÈ. Polendine, 17, Clumber Street, Melton Mowbray. 
Barrow-on-Soar. LOUGHBOROUGH (1925-36). MELTON Mownray (1928-36). 

NORTH PETERBOROUGH District: Hon, Dist. Sec.: D. S. Barrett, 697, Lincoln Road, Peterborough. 
Eastfield, Helpston. Nxw ENGLAND (1934-37). JV alton. 

SOUTH PrrERsOROUGH District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. V. Corstin, 16, Grove Road, New Fletton, 
Peterborough. 
Fiellon. Oundle. PETERBOROUGH (1931-36). Whilllescy. 


Lincolnshire Division 


Fen District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Thomas, 53, North Road, Bourne, Lines. 
Bourne. Deepings. SPALDING (1934-37). Stamford. 

GAINSBOROUGH Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. W. Leaning, Gezira, Cliff Gardens, Scunthorpe, Lincs. 
BRIGG (1934-37). MORTON (1929-35). SCUNTHORPE (1928-37). Worlaby. 

Huwnzng District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: T. S. Jackson, Hillside, Brigg Road, Barton-on-Humber. 
DBaAnTON-ON-HUMDER (1933-36). Barrow-on-Humber. Cleethorpes. | Goxhill. GRIMSBY (1927-35). 
Killingholme. Ulceby. 

LiNcoLN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. Gibson, Barrack Dept., R.A.F., Cranwell, Lines. 

Brant Broughton. Cranwell, LINCOLN (1923-36). Lindum. SLEAFORD (1922-38). 

Marsh District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: D. C. Siddall, Arndale, Westfield Drive, Skegness. 

Alford, Burgh. LovrM (1927-38). SKEGNESS (1932-38). SriLspv (1929). Sutton-on-Sea. 

SourH Won DisrRiICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Burwell, 39, Queen Street, Horncastle, Lincs. 

BosTON (1933-36). Coningsby. HORNCASTLE (1932-38). Market Rasen. Woodhall Spa. 


Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Division 


Divnl. Secretary: F. G. Harrison, Toc H, Tokenhouse Yard, Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham. 
Divnl. Padre: Rev. G. H. T. Blake, Mark XXI, 228, Osmaston Road, Derby. 
Derry DisTRICT : Hon. Dist, Sec.: Wystan Widdows, 51, Queen Street, Derby. 
Alvaston. Burton-on-Trent. DERBY CENTRAL (1922-37). MARKEATON (1934-37). Normanton. 
Quarndon. ROWDITCH (1930). UTTOXETER (1931-35). 
East DERBYSHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. C. Sanders, Merville House, Howitt Road, Heanor. 
ALFRETON (1931). Eastwood. HEANOR (1933-36). Ilkeslon. Ripley. 
HicH PEAK District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: N. Townson, Izccles Road, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire. 
Bakewell, Buxton.  CHAPEL-EN-LE-F'RITH (1934-37). CHESTERFIELD (1927-37). Great Longstone. 
NOTTINGHAM District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. N. Stevens, Northway, Mansfield Road, Woodthiorpe, 
Nottingham. 
Arnold and Daybrook. Bobbers Mill. CARLTON (1929-37). Hucknall, KIRKBY-IN-ASHFIILD 
(1934-37). LONG KATON (1934-37). Lowdham, Newark. NOTTINGHAM (1924-36). Sawley. SUTTON- 
IN-ASHFIKLD (1928-36). 
SHERWOOD Disrrict: Hon, Dist. Sec.: I. J. Clarke, 111, Watson Road, Worksop, Notts. 


Retford. Worksop. 
West Mid lands Area 


Area Secretary: C. Stevenson, Mark VI, 77, Clifford Street, Birmingham, 19. 
Area Padre: Rev. J. R. Palmer, 77, Weoley Park Road, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM SoutTH-East DisrRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: D. Perry, 14, Highfield Road, Birmingham, 15. 
Acock's Green. King’s Health. MOSELEY (1931-37). SMALL HEATH (1932-36). SOLIHULL (1934-37). 
Yardley. 
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BIRMINGHAM SouTH-West District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. Fox, 414, Gillott Road, Edgbaston. 


BER WOOD (1933-36). EDGBASTON (1934-37). HARBORNE (1928-37). King's Norton. Langley. 
elly Oak. 


BIRMINGHAM NonrH-Easr District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. J. Hughes, 2, Trinity Road, Birmingham, 6. 
Aston Manor. BIRMINGHAM (1922-35). Kingslanding. PERRY BARR (1932-36). SUTTON COLDFIELD 
(1934-37). YENTON (1933-36). 

BIRMINGHAM NortH-West District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Brown, 62, Mostyn Road, Birmingham, 21. 
Great Bridge. YiANDSWORTH (1929-35). Sandwell. Soho (B'ham). West BROMWICH (1932-36). 

REDE E District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. V. Shaw, Goodrington, Wolverhampton Road, Bentley, 

aisail. 


Alrewas. Bloxwich. QCANNOCK (1929-37). Hednesford. Lichfield. Rugeley. WALSALL (1931-36). 
WOLVERHAMPTON District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. C. P. Trench, The Hutch, Oaken, near 
Wolverhampton. 


CopsaLL (1932-36). Hurst Hill. Low Hill. Tettenhall, WOLVERHAMPTON (1928-36). 

Sours WARWICKSHIRE District: Mon. Dist. Sec.: A. J. Smith, Caburn, Alexandra Road, 
Leamington Spa. 

Barford. Farnborough. Hampton Lucy. LADBROKE (1932-35). LEAMINGTON SPA (1933-36). 
Snitterfield. Southam. Stockton. STRATFORD-UPON-AVON (1934-37). 

NORTA WARWICKSHIRE Disrricr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. Jordan, 131, Humber Avenue, Coventry. 
Atherstone. Bell Green and Foleshill. COVENTRY (1922-36). Meriden. NUNEATON (1934-37). 
RuGBY (1926-36). 

STOURBRIDGE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. Butler, 27, Tanfield Road, Dudley, Worcs. 

DupnLEv (1934-37). Lyr (1931-36). Netherlon. SrTouRBRIDGE (1932-36). 

WILLENHALL District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. W. Evans, 62, Walsall Road, Willenhall. 


BILSTON (1934-37). Essington. Short Heath. Wednesbury. WEDNESFIELD (1928-36). WILLENHALL 
(1931-35). 


Experimental (Shrewsbury) Area 


Area Secretary: G. Foster, The Oak House, Crowle, Worcestershire. 


Shropshire and Worcestershire Division 


HEREFORD AND RADNOR District (Prov.) : Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. R. Phillips, White Heather, Llandrindod 
Wells, Radnor. 


Hereford. Leominster. Llandrindod Wells. Presteigne. 

SHROPSHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. M. Pearson, 3, Ferrers Road, Oswestry, Salop. 
Bishops Castle. Chirk. Coalbrookdale. Ludlow. Market Drayton. Melverley. NEWPORT (1932). 
OAKENGATES (1930-36). Oswestry. SHREWSBURY (1933-36). Welshpool. Wem. 

WORCESTERSHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Trent, 17, Sunnyside Road, Worcester. 
Broadway. Chipping Campden. Churchill and Blakedown. Droitwich, Evesham. 
KIDDERMINSTER (1931-36). Mickleton. Redditch. Tenbury Wells. WORCESTER (1931-36). 


North Wales Division 


CAERNARVON-ANGLESEY District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Roberts, Brisbane, Moreton Road, Holyhead. 
BANGOR (1932-36). Caernarvon. Dolgelley. FXOLYHEAD (1933-36). Menai Bridge. Portmadoc. 
Furnt-DensiGH District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Hapgood, 39, St. Margaret’s Drive, Rhyl. 
Abergele. Buckley. Mold. Prestatyn. Rhyl Central. Rhyl South. Rhyl West. Ruthin. 
VaLE or Conway District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: Y. G. Hughes, Ucheldir, Overlea Avenue, Deganwy. 
CoLwyn Bay (1927). Deganwy. Llandudno. Llanrwst. Old Colwyn. 
UwarTACHED : Hawarden Test School. 


Manchester Area 


Area Secretary: A. Johnston, Toc H, Atlantic Chambers, 7, Brazennose Street, Manchester, 2. 
Area Padres: Rev. W. McN. Bradshaw, Mark NIV, 1, Eccles Old Road, Pendleton, Salford, 6. 
Rev. G. W. S. Harmer, 29, Jesmond Crescent, Crewe, Cheshire. 
Rev. R. &. Simons, Mark IV, Victoria Park, Manchester, 14. 
BoLroN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: T Lee, 13, Kingwood Avenue, Heaton, Bolton. 
Ainsworth. | Alherlon. BOLTON (1927-36). Bury (1932-36). Horwich. LEIGH (1933-36). 
RAMSBOTTON (1930-36). 
Crewe Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. Shore, Heath Lea, Bunbury, nr. Tarporley. 
Bunbury. Congleton. CREWE (1933-36). NANTWICH (1935-38). ; 
East Lancs. District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Wylie, 85, Manchester Road, Accrington. 
Accrington. BLACKBURN (1923). Great Harwood. Rossendale. 


MANCHRSTER AND SALFORD DisrRICT—NORTH : Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Williams, s, Langley Gardens, 
St. Margaret's, Heaton Park, Manchester. 

Broughton. Chectham. Moston, SALFORD (1923-36). 

MANCHESTER AND SALFORD DisTRICT—SOUTH : Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. Ethell, 63, Henry Street, Withington, 
Manchester. 

CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY (1933-36). Hulme. Ordsall. Weaste. WITHINGTON (1932-36). 

MANCHESTER AND SALFORD Disrricr—East: Mon. Dist. Sec.: J. Leigh, 16, Waverton Road., 
Manchester, r4. 

Arduwick. Bradford. Clayton. Gorton. LEVENSHULME (1931-36). MANCHESTER (1922-36). 

MANCHESTER AND SALFORD District—WesT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: C. Bailey, 7, Gordon Road, Monton, near 
Eccles, Salford. 

ECCLES (1934-37). irlam. Swinton. URMSTON (1934-37). 

North CHESHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Nicklin, ri, Park Road, Sale, Cheshire. 
ALTRINCHAM (1924-36). Northwich. Oughtringlon. Sale. 

NonTH Starrs District (Prov.) : Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Henshaw, 2, Brooklands, Ashbourne Road, Leek. 
Endon. Knypersicy. Leck. 

PeNDLE District: Mon. Dist. Sec.: G. Salisbury, 6, Calder Street, Colne. 

Barnoldswick. Burnley. Colne. Earby. Nelson. Padiham. 

Potrrmrirs District (Prov.): Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. A. Steele, 57, Rectory Road, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Newcasile-under-Lyme. Shelton. STOKE-ON-TRENT (1922-36). Tunstall. 

Srockronr DisrRiCT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. C. Stiff, 35, Browneville Road, Ieaton Moor, Stockport. 
Bramhall. Cheadle. Cheadle Hulme. Heaton Moor. MaACCLESVYIELD (1933-36). POYNTON (1928-36). 
Reddish. Sharston. STOCKPORT (1923-36). 

TANDLE Hitt District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Leach, Oakenrod Villa, Bury Road, Rochdale. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. Chadderton. Heywood, OLDHAM (1932-36). ROCHDALE (1932-36). 


North W estern Area 


Area Secretary: J. G. Turvey, Gladstone House, 62, Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1. 
Arca Padre: Rev. A. E. Howard, 37, Prospect Vale, Fairfield, Liverpool, 6. 

Fvrpr DisrRiCT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. E. Smith, 28, Carr Road, Fleetwood, 

BraAckproOL (1929). Cleveleys. FLEETWOOD (1934-37). Lylham St. Annes. South Shore. 

Norra LivERPOOL District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. Baker, 13, Staley Avenue, Great Crosby, Liverpool. 
Aintree. BOOTLE (1932-36). Formby. Litherland. 

Soure LivrnPoor District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. Cockburn, 19, Menmore Road, Liverpool, 18. 
Isle of Man. LIVERPOOL (1922-36). Mossley Hill. WAVERTREE (1933-36). West Derby 
(Liverpool). 

NORTH LANCASHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. W. Collett, 31, South Road, Lancaster. 
Garstang. LANCASTER (1929-36). MORECAMBE (1928-36). PRESTON (1932-36). Walton-le-Dale. 

Sr HzLENs District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. 'F. Jones, 217, Downall Green Road, Bryn, near Wigan. 
Eccleston. Ormskirk, Prescot. Sr. HELENS (1927-36). SoUTHPORT (1926-36). WIGAN 
(1933-36). 

WARRINGTON Disrricr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. Kilshaw, Holuilea, 388, Liverpool Road, Great Sankey. 
Great Budworth. Orford. Thelwall. WARRINGTON (1932-36). Widnes. 

West CHrsHiRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. S. Redíarn, 33, Holland Road, Wallasey. 
Bebington. BIRKENHEAD (1929-36). Chester. Chester College. Ellesmere Port. — HOoYLAKI 
AND WEST KIRBY (1934-37). WALLASEY (1932-36). $ 


Lakeland Division 


Divisional Secretary: H. Mycroft, c/o G.P.O., Kendal. 

CARLISLE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. C. N. Potter, Holly Nook, Faugh, Heads Nook, Carlisle. 
Alston. BRAMPTON (1933-36). CARLISLE (1928). Dalslon. Gretna. Wigton. 

Epsn VALLEY DistRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. A. Ross, 59, Arthur Street, Penrith, Cumberland. 
Appleby. Kirkby Stephen. PENRITH (1932-36). 

Furness Disrrict: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Atkinson, The Yews, Newbarns, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Askam. Barrow-in-Furness.  Dalton-in-Furness. Flookburgh. | Grange. Kirkby-in-Furness. 
Newbarns. Newton-in-Furness. 

Laxe District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: T. Holdsworth, Junr., Holly Grove, College Road, Windermere. 
Bowness-on-Windermere. Coniston. Hawkshead. STAVELEY (1929-36). Troutbeck. WINDERMERE 
(1923-36). 

Soure. WESTMORLAND DISTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. Hackett, Castle Street, Kendal. 

Arnside. Burneside. | Endmoor. KENDAL (1928-36). Kirkby Lonsdale. SEDBERGH (1928-36). 


Ravenstondale. 
Wrst CUMBERLAND Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. J. Hendren, Clarendon House, Great Clifton, 
Workington. 
Workington. 


Aspatria. Cockermouth. Keswick. Mealsgate. WHITEHAVEN (1935-38). 
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W est Yorkshi re Area 


Area Secretary: G. S. Johnson, Brotherton House, North Grange Road, Headingley, Leeds, 6. 
Area Padre: Rev. N. Knock, address as above. 
CENTRAL YORKS District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. L. Hawking, New College, Leadhall Lane, Harrogate. 
Boroughbridge. East Keswick. HARROGATE (1933-36). Knaresborough. RiPON (1932). 
Craven NortH District (Prov.): Hon. Dist. Sec.: N. G. Vaulkhard, Woodville, Harewood Road, 
Skipton. 
Grassington. Settle. SKIPTON (1931). 
Craven Sout Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. P. Walker, 35, Church Street, Bingley. 
Bingley. Bradford Central. Ilkley. KEIGHLEY (1931-36). Shipley. 
Hravy WooLLEN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Steel, 39, Bennett Lane, Dewsbury. 
Batley. DEWSBURY (1925-36). Morley. Ossett. SPEN VALLEY (1922-36). 
HUDDERSFIELD Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. F. Smith, 15, Ellison St., Crosland Moor, Huddersfield. 


BRIGHOUSE (1927). HALIFAX (1922-37). Holmfirth. HUDDERSFIELD (1922-36). Kirkburton. 
MARSH (1934-37). Paddock. 

Lrrps District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. Illingworth, 11, Lidgett Place, Roundhay, Leeds, 8. 
Burley. Harehills. Headingley. Holbeck. Horsforth. Hunslet. LEEDS (1923). 
Leeds Central. Leeds University. 

Sware DisrRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. W. Thompson, Newton-le-Willows Hall, near Bedale 
BEDALE (1935-38) (Crakehall Wing). Leyburn. Northallerton. Thirsk. 

WakRFIELD District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. Hodgson, 20, Mount Crescent, Thornes Road, Wakefield. 
BARNSLEY (1932-36). Castleford. Hemsworth. Pontefract. South Elmsall. WAKEFIELD (1932-36). 


South Yorkshire Division 


ROTHERHAM AND MzxxnonRo! District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Gibson, 3, Ruskin Avenue, Mexborough. 
Arkscy. DONCASTER (1926). KIMBERWORTH (1932-36). Mexborough.  Rawinarsh. ROTHERHAM 
(1925-36). Wadworth. 

SmnFrIELD District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. D. Mather, rs, Leopold Street, Sheffield, 1. 

Ecclesall. Ecclesfield. Grenoside. HILLSBOROUGH (1933-36). Hope. SHEFFIELD (1922-37). 
Wzsr SHEFIIELD (1927-37). Southey. 


East Y orkshire Area 


Area Padre: Rev. R. J. Davies, Toc H, Clarendon Street, Hull. 

Hutu District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. H. Wilson, 35, Spring Gardens East, Anlaby Common, Hull. 
East Hull. HULL (1922-37). Newington. Newland. 

Norta Humber District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. B. Chester, 453, New Road, Willerby, Hull. 
Anlaby. BEVERLEY (1928). BRIDLINGTON (1928). CotrINGBHAM (1929-38). North Ferriby. 
Willerby. 

Ousr Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. Allcock, c/o 8, Fletchers’ Cottages, Selby. 

Cawood. GooLt (1925-36). Howden. Monk Fryston. Riccall. Selby. 

Wuirtsy Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. Galleway, St. Mark's, Upgang Lane, Whitby. 
Doulby. Hinderwell. Sandsend. Sleights. Wutny (1926). 

Wons District: Hon. Disi. Sec.: A. S. Draper, Feversham House, Welham Road, Norton. 
MALTON (1933-36). Pickering. SCARBOROUGH (1927). YORK (1925-36). 


Northern Area 


Area Secretary: P. H. Ketnor, Mark XVIII, Grainger Park Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4. 
Area Padre: Rev. A. K. Bostock, address as above. 
CLEVELAND District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Taplin, 26, Montrose Street, Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 
Brotton. ESTON (1928-36). GRANGETOWN (1927-36). GUISROROUGH (1932-38). MIDDLESBOROUGH 
(1922-36). REDCAR (1932-38). Sallburn. SouTH BANK (1925-36). 
DARLINGTON District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. L. Snaith, Hallcroft, Staindrop Road, Darlington. 
Bishop Auckland. DARLINGTON (1929-36). Richmond. 
East TYNE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. E. Luff, 54, Glendale Avenue, North Shields. 
NORTH SHIELDS (1931-36). Seaham Harbour. SoutH SHIELDS (1924-36). Tyne Dock. 
Whitley Bay. 
Mip-DuRHAM District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. Grierson, 22, Stratford Terrace, Consett. 
BLaACKHILL (1935-38). CONSETT (1931-36). Craghead. Stanley. Tanfield. 
Mip-NORTHUMBERLAND District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. Bainbridge, 3, First Row, Ashington. 
ASHINGION (1932-36). MORPETH (1928-38). 
NEWCASTLE District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: C. V. Tanner, Mark XVIII, Grainger Park Rd., Newcastle, 4. 
GATESHEAD (1924-36). Gosforth. Heaton. Jesmond. Newburn. NEWCASTLE (1924-36). 
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STOCKTON AND HARTLEPOOLS DisTRICY: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. Blackburn, Latona, Eldon Grove, West 
Hartlepool. 
Billingham. Easington Colliery. Hartlepool. Stillington. | SYOCKTON AND THORNABY (1932-36). 
Wrst HARTLEPOOL (1926-36). 

UNarrACHED : Chester-ic-Street. 


Southern Area 


Area Secretary: H. C. Dunnett, Mark V, Bassett, Southampton. 
Area Padre: Rev. G. J. Chambers, The Croft, Highfield Lane, Southampton. 
Warden, Club for Sea-faring Boys: J. H. Clark, Talbot House, Brunswick Square, Southampton. 

ALDERSHOT District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. H. Pool, Durlston, Fleet, Hants. 

Aldershot. Alton. Blackdown, Farnborough. Farnham, Fleet, HARTLEY WINTNEY (1933-36). 

BASINGSTOKE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. H. Cleveland, Stone Lane, Shaw, Newbury, Berks. 
ANDOVER (1934-37). BASINGSTOKE (1931-37). NEWBURY (1934-37). 

BOURNEMOUTH District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. T. Wakely, 360, Wimborne Road, Winton, Bournemouth. 
Boscombe. BOURNEMOUTH (1925-35). Christchurch. Milford-on-Sea. PARKSTONE (1929-36). 
Poole. SWANAGE (1931). WINTON (1932-36). 

CHANNEL ISLANDS : c/o Area Secretary. 

GUERNSEY (1930-38). Jersey. St. Aubin. 

Hast Dorsser District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: C. E. Billett, Albert Road, Ferndown, Dorset. 
SPETISBURY-CUM-CHARLTON (1927-37). Verwood. West Moors (1928). WIMBORNE (1924-38). 
IstE or Wicnur Disrrict : Hon. Dist. Sec.: Capt. H. J. Pound, Lumsdale, St. Martin's Ave., Shanklin. 
Bembridge. Carisbrooke. Cowes and East Cowes. Nrwrort-WICHT (1931-35). Ryde. Sandown 

and Shanklin. West Wight. 

PonTsMOUTH DisrRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. S. Cox, 13, Worsley Road, Southsea. 

Cowplain. Hayling Island. MILTON AND EASTNEY (1933-36). | Norlhend. OLD PORTSMOUTH 
(1934-37). PORTSMOUTH (1929-36). 

SourHaMPION District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. G. Downie, 12, Portswood Park, Southampton. 
BOLDRE (1929-36). Fawley and Calshot. Maybush. SOUTHAMPTON (1922-36). SOUTHAMPTON Dock 
House (1930-35). South Stoneham, Winchester. WOOLSTON (1925-36). 

UNATTACHED : Netheravon. SALISBURY (1925-36). 


Oxford and Thames Valley Division 


Divisional Padre: Rev. V. E. Tord, 7, St. John’s Road, Oxford. 
Oxrorp District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Honey, 36, Holywell, Oxford. 
Banbury. Bicester. Brackley. | Crowinarsh. Culham College. Garsington. Haddenham. 
OxForRD (1922-36). Witney. 
THAMES VALLEY DISTRICT : 
Sourm Sun-Disruicr: Hon. Sec.: DB. T. Dickson, Nag's Head Cottage, Pinkneys Green, 
Maidenhead. 
Dion College. Maidenhead. READING (1924-36). Runnymede. SLoucu (1932). Whitley, 
Windsor. 
NortH Sus-Districr : Hon. Sec.: D. E. Willey, Lasita, Wycombe Road, Marlow. 
Beaconsfield. Henley. Ilicu WYCOMBE (1934-37). Marrow (1934-37). 


South W estern Area 


Hon. Area Secretary: J. W. Fox, 42, St. David's Hill, Exeter, Devon. 
Arca Padre: Rev. K. G. Bloxham, address as above. 

East Devon District: Hon. Disi. Sec.: R. Elliott, 55, Okehampton Road, Exeter. 
EXETER (1922-36). Exmouth. TIVERTON (1931-36). 

Norra Devon DisTRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. A. Holwill, 27, South Street, Torrington, Devon. 
Barnstaple. BIDEFORD (1935-38). Braunton. Combe Martin. Lynton. Torrington, 

Souta SoMERsET DISTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. Vaux, Highfields, South Petherton, Somerset. 
Axminster. CREWKERNE (1931-38). Ilminster. Martock. SHERBORNE (1931.37). Somerton. 
SourH PETHERTON (1935-38). YEOVIL (1928-36). 

Torbay District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. N. Phillips, Southfield Bungalow, Southfield Rise, Paignton. 


Brixham. Dawlish. Newton Abbot. PAIGNTON (1934-37)- Teignmouth, Torquay. 
West ConNwaLL District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. DB. Treglown, Lariggau Vean, Lariggan Estate, 
Penzance. 


FALMOUTH (1930-36). Newquay. PENZANCE (1928-36). Perranporth. Redruth. TRURO (1929). 
West Devon District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: Rear-Admiral R. Bryan, R.N., Garfield, Tavistock. 
Devonport. Gunnislake. Kingsbridge. Looe. PrLyMouTH (1926). Saltash, TAVISTOCK (1929). 


Torpoint. 
Io 


Wrst Dorset District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Guy, 2, Gloucester Row, Weymouth. 
Briprort (1929). Burton Bradstock. Dorchester. Lyme Regis. Portland. WEYMOUTH (1932). 
West Somerset DISTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. Gillard, 17, Lower Foxmoor Road, Rockwell Green, 
Wellington, Som. 
BRIDGWATER (1934-37). Minehead. North Petherton. TAUNTON (1923). | WELLINGTON (1932-36). 


W estern Area 


Area Secretary: A. S. Greenacre, 29, St. Paul’s Road, Clifton, Bristol, 8. 
Area Padre: Rev. H. F. Sawbridge, M.C., Heathercliff, Goodeve Road, Stoke Bishop, Bristol, 9. 
Batu Disrricr (Experimental) : Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. H. Cox, Jesmond Dene, Warminster Road, Bath. 
BatH (1926-38). Bathford. Box. Bradford-on-Avon. Combe Down. MELKSHAM (1934-37). Mere. 
Midsomer Norton. Trowbridge. Twerton. 
Bristo, District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: T. P. Powlesland, 2, Apsley Road, Bristol, 8. 
BRISLINGTON (1933-36). BRISTOL (1922-37).  Fishponds. Glastonbury. Henleaze. Horfield. 
Southville. Street. Wells. Weston-super-Mare. 
GLOUCESTER District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: È. Perry, 131, Tufley Avenue, Gloucester. 
Bishops Cleeve. CHELTNNHAM (1922). Cinderford. Dursley. GLOUCESTER (1928). Hartpury. 
Stroup District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: Major R. J. C. Little, Pitchcombe House, Pitchcombe. 
Cirencester. Painswick. Pitchcombe. Stonehouse. STROUD (1935-33). Tetbury. 
Swinpon District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. D. Pearce, 48, Broome Manor Lane, Swindon. 
Calne, CHIPPENHAM (1933-36). Devizes. Highworth. Hungerford. Marlborough. New Swindon. 
Purton. Stratton St. Margaret. SWINDON (1922-38). 


South W ales 


Area Secretary: J. W. Burford, Toc H, Insurance Buildings, New Street, Cardiff. 

Carpirr District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. Sutton, Baslow, Charlotte Square, Rhiwbina, Cardiff. 
Bargoed. Barry (1930-36). Caerphilly. CARDIFF (1922-36). Llanbradach. Llandaff. Penarth. 
Rhiwbina. Riverside (Cardiff). 

Mrp-GiaMorGan Disrricr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: Tom Jones, 98, Talbot Road, Port Talbot, Glam. 
Cowbridge. Llanharan. MAESTEG (1925). Pontyclun. Ponlycymmer. Port TALBOT (1928-36). 

MONMOUTHSHIRE Disrricr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Hayton, 25, Blaendare Road, Pontypool. 
Abertillery. Blaenavon. Chepstow. Cross Keys with Risca. EnBw VALE (1935-38). NEWPORT 
(1929). PONTYPOOL (1932-36). Tredegar. 

Norts GLAMORGAN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: B. V. Thomas, Penbryn, Park Lane, Aberdare. 


ABERDARE (1933-36). Abernant. Llantwit Vardre. MERTHYR TYDFIL (1934-37). Mountain 
Ash. Porth. Pentre, PONTYPRIDD (1934-37). Trealaw. Trecynon. Treforest. Treharris. 
Treorchy, 


SwaNsEA District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: M. H. Davies, 21, Pleasant Street, Morriston, Glamorgan. 
Briton Ferry. Burry Port. Gorseinon. | MORRISTON (1931-36). NEATH (1931-36). RESOLVEN 
(1934-37). Sketty. Skewen. SWANSEA (1931). 

West Waves DisryRICT: Hon.Dist. Sec.: Col. L. H. Higgon, M.C., D.L., Scolton, Haverfordwest, 
Pembs. 


Aberystwyth. FISHGUARD (1934-37). Haverfordwest. Lampeter. Pembroke. 


Scotland—Central Area 


Area Secretary: Ian Fraser, ‘loc H, 58, West Regent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
Organising Secretary: R. Sawers, M.C., address as above. 
CasrLECARY District: Hom. Dist. Sec.: W. McEwan, 7, Dundas Cottages, Bonnybridge. 
Bonnybridge. Cumbernauld, Denny. Haggs. Kilsyth. 
FALKIRK District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. E. ‘Thomson, Redding House, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 
Falkirk East. Falkirk South. Falkirk West. Grangemouth, Larbert. Polmont. 
Grascow Disrrict: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. J. Randall, 54, Buccleuch Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
Cathcart. GLASGOW (1922-37). Maryhill. Partick. Pollok. Polmadie. 
East LANARKSHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. McKenzie Ramage, go, Belhaven Road, Wishaw. 
Airdrie. CARLUKE (1933-36). Coatbridge. Lanark. Motherwell. Wishaw. 
WEST LANARKSHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. K. Walker, Thorndene, Auchingramont Road, 
Hamilton. 
HAMILTON (1931). Hamilton West. Larkhall. Uddingston. 
East RENFREWSHIRE District (Prov.) : Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. Anderson, Dunrayne, Southfield Avenue, 
Potterhill, Paisley. 
Johnstone. Paisley. Renfrew. 
WEST RENFREWSHIRE District (Prov.): Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. Lang, 2, Finnart Street, Greenock. 
Gourock. GREENOCK (1928-37). 
UNATTACHED : Ayr. Dunoon. IRVINE (1933-36). Largs. Rothesay. Saltcoats. Stirling. 


II 


UC. TEMOR WE 


Scotland — Experimental Area 


Area Secretary: R. Sawers, M.C., Toc H, 58, West Regent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Northern Division 


Hon. Area Pilot: C. A. Macpherson, 4, Elliot Road, Invergordon. 
ABERDEENSHIRE DISTRICT (Prov.) : Hon. Dist. Sec. (Acting): W. Ramsay, Kenley, Springfield Avenue, 
Aberdeen. 5 
Aberdeen. Peterhead. 
Carruwsss DisrRICT (Prov.): Hon. Dist. Sec. (acting): Y. McHardy, Randolph Place, Wick. 


Wick. 
UNATTACHED : Aberlour. Dundee. Invergordon. Inverness. Nairn. Perth. 


Southern Division 


UNATIACHED : Dunfermline. EDINBURGH (1922-37). Galashiels. Jedburgh. Peebles. Selkirk. 


Ireland 


NORTHERN AREA : Area Secretary: The North Western Area Secretary (Liverpool). 
Assi. Area Secretary: J. H. M. Shaw, Toc H, 50, Dublin Road, Belfast. 

BELFAST NoRTH District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. L. Smyth, Rysum, Martinez Avenue, Belfast. 
Bridge End. DUNCAIRN (1932). Knock. Larne. Shankill. 

DEAS Sours District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. M. F. Bryant, 23, Joanmount Gardens, Cliftonville, 
Belfast. 
BELFAST CENTRAL (1924). Cranmore. Lisburn. Night-workers. Ormeau. Queen's University. 

Down District (Prov.): Hon. Dist. Sec.: Sergt. H. Martin, Headquarters Coy., rst. Batt. Border 
Regt., Palace Barracks, Holywood. 

Bangor. Holywood. Newtownards. 
* x* * 


Dusiin District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. G. Leeson, 195, Cabra Road, Dublin, N.W.r. 
Dublin. Killiney. Sutton. 


THE COMING-OF-AGE 
June 15 — JuLy 5, 1936. 


Overseas MEMBERS who propose to attend the Festival are asked to 
notify their local Secretary so that the Festival Secretary at Headquarters 
may be informed. The main celebrations will be held in London 


during the week June 21—28. 
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B—OVERSEAS 


Honorary Overseas Commissioners : 


Overseas OFFICE: 42, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. 
Hon. Chief Commissioner: Rev. M. P. G. Leonard, D.S.O. 


General: Rev. W. J. Bensly, D.S.O., M.C. China: E. Manico Gull. 

T. E. Keysell, India: J. R. Martin, C.LE. 

Colonel H. Medlicott, D.S.O., Kenya and Uganda: J. G. Stutfield. 

F. E. Sargood, and Malaya: H. W. Thomson, C.M.G. 

Major W. J. Spurrell, D.S.O., M.C. Rhodesia: C. B. Kingston, M.I.M.M. 
Australia: Col. Sir William R. Campion, K.C.M.G. South America: G. H. Harrisson, C.M.G. 
Burma: W. H. A. Webster, C.I.B. Tanganyika: Major Stuart Akers. 
Ceylon: Clifford Figg. West Africa: D. W. Paterson. 


" The Old House p^ 


Tatsor House, Rue de l'Hopital, Poperinghe, Belgium. 


Marks 


Mark I (C).—178, Colony Street, Winnipeg. Mark I (S. Am.).—Chacabuco 723, Buenos Aires. 
» Il (C).—614, Huron Street, Toronto, s. " I (Aust.).—Ed ward House, Brunswick 
ve I (India).—2/2, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. Road, Albany, W.A. 


Branches and Groups 
CANADA 


HASTERN CANADA REGION : 
Hon. Regional Adminr.: Dr. H. Wasteneys, 20, Howland Avenue, Toronto. 
Regional Secretary: R. F. Thompson, Mark II (C), 614, Huron Street, Toronto, s. 
Regional Fadre: Rev. A. T. F. Holmes, address as above. 
Hon. Secretary, Regional Council: Russell Smith, 4941, Cote de Neiges Road, Montreal. 


Joun McCrar District (Prov.): Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. M. Avery, 36, Waterloo Avenue, Guelph, 
Ontario. 


GUELPH (1935-38). 

MONTREAL District: Hon, Dist. Sec.: A. A. Grove, 105, St. James Street W., Montreal. 
MONTREAL (1929). Montreal West End. Sherbrooke Wing. St. LAMBERT (1932-38). Verdun. 

Orrawa District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. W. Glass, Apt. 5, 100, Bronson Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Ottawa Central, Ottawa South. 

Toronto District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. V. R. Short, 11, Empress Crescent, Toronto. 
Bracebridge. Huron (Toronto). Parkdale (Toronto). TORONTO (1925-38). YORK (TORONTO) 
(1932-38). Toronto North. Yotoch (Toronto). 

UNATTACHED : Hamilton. 

WESTERN CANADA : 
Padre: Rev. M. E. Coleman, c/o Mark II(C), 614, Huron Street, Toronto, s. 
Manıtosa : Hon. Registrar: H. B. Shaw, 236, Roslyn Road, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Elmwood. Sr. JAMES (1929). WINNIPEG (1922). 
SASKATCHEWAN : Hon. Registrar: H. Frank West, x12, Hochelaga Street, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 
Alsask. LOVRERNA (1931). Mooss Jaw (1929). Prince Albert. Saskatoon. 


ALBERTA : Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Farish, 824, l'ourteenth Avenue West, Calgary. 
Calgary. Hillhurst. Innisfail. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA : Hon. Asst. Adminr.: Lt.Col. M. H. Tristram, The Rock, Whytecliffe, West 
Vancouver. 
Hon. Secrelary: F. Ivor Jackson, 1675, West Tenth Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. 
Chilliwack. KELOWNA (1932). Nelson. Prince Rupert. VANCOUVER (1926). Vancouver North. 
Vernon. West Vancouver. 


ARGENTINE AND CHILE 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC: Hon. Registrar: W. J. Lake Lake, 430, Bme. Mitre, Buenos Aires. 
Padre: Rev. N. A. Marshall, Mark I (S. Am.), Chacabuco 723, Buenos Aires. 
Bahia Blanca. Buenos Aires. SHACKLETON (1933-35). Southern Suburbs. 
Cans: Hon. Gen. Secretary: E., S. Cridge, c/o Anglo-South American Bank Ltd., Casila, 5V, 
Valparaiso. : 
Antofagasta. Iquique. SANTIAGO DE CHILE (1931). VALPARAISO (1929-37). 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Correspondents: Coleman Jennings, 2221, Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Rev. J. de W. Hubbard, Rock Point, Burlington, Vermont. 


INDIA AND MALAYA 


COUNCIL IN INDIA AND BURMA: 
Hon. Secretary: J. F. Ormiston, Mark I (I), 2/2 Lansdowne Road, Calcutta 
Padre: Rev. Canon C. G., Pearson, address as above. 
AGRA (1933-35). Bombay I. Bombay II. CALCUTTA (1927-36). Calcutta. Jubbulpore. 
Lucknow. Meerut Wing. Mhow. 
Burma REGION : Hon. Secretary: A. R. Curry, 12, Budd Road, Cantonments. 
Chauk. Maymyo. Rangoon. Yenangyaung. 

NortH WistERN REGION : Hon. Secretary: S. R. Woodmore, 63, Canal Road, Mogalpura, Punjab. 
Ferozepore. Karachi. Kohat. Lahore. Lahore Cantonment, Multan. PESHAWAR (1934-37). 
Quetta. Rawalpindi. Razmak. Saharanpur. 

SOUTHERN INDIA REGION : Headquarters: Toc H House, Landon's Gardens, Kilpauk, Madras. 

Hon. Secretary: H. E. Edwards, c/o M. & S.M. Railway, General Offices, Park Town, Madras. 
Bangalorc. Hubli. Koar GoLD FIELDS (1934-37). MADRAS (1927-38). Oolacamund. 
Secunderabad.  Trichinopoly. Trimulgherry. Vepery. 


* * * 


CouNciL ron Matava: Hon. Secretary: R. F. W. Leonard, c/o Messrs. Mansfield & Co., Singapore. 
Kuala Lumpur. Singapore. Taiping. 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRALIAN HEADQUARTERS : Box 423 D, G.P.O., Adelaide, South Australia. 
Hon. Australian Commissioner: R. K. Wood. Sec. to Australian Executive: A. M. Cowling. 


New South W ales 


Hon. Area Commissioner: Prof. H. Tasman Lovell, Toc H, 5, Hamilton Street, Sydney. 
Area Secretary: R. E. Wraith (From December, 1935: B. A. Billings), address as above. 
NekwcasTtL& Disrricr : Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. G. Pulver, 1, Cross Street, Mayfield. 
Cessnock. NEWCASTLE (1927-37). Stockton. 
Macguarik Disrricr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. M. Hughes, 62, Railway Avenue, Portland. 
Bathurst. Cullen Bullen. Lithgow. Portland. Rockley. Wallerawang. 
SvpNEY District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. J. Taylor, Toc H, s, Hamilton Street, Sydney. 
Chatswood. Marrickville. Mosman. Parramatta. Randwick. Roseville. SYDNEY (1931-37). 
UNATTACHED : COBAR (1932). Mittagong. 


Queensland 


Hon. Area Commissioner: J. C. Arkell, Llanelwy, Montague Road, Indooroopilly, Brisbane. 
Hon. Area Secretary: J. G. Loney, Dept. of Public Works, Treasury Buildings, Brisbane. 
BRISBANE (1929-36). MARYBOROUGH (1935-38). Rockhampton. 


South Australia 


Hon. Area Commissioner: E. W. Holden, 3175, North Terrace, Adelaide. 
Area Secretary: W. A. Cave, Box 1202 K, G.P.O., Adelaide. 
Area Padre: Rev. G. W. A. Kircher, Box 1202 K, G.P.O., Adelaide. 
EASTERN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. J. Richards, 137, Wellington Road, Payneham, S.A. 
Magill, Norwood. PAYNEHAM (1929-35). Prospect. St. Peters. 
SourHERN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. B. Gall, 34, Nile Street, Glenelg, S.A. 
ADELAIDE CENTRAL (1927-36). Adelaide East. Blackwood. Glenelg. Mitcham. UNLEY (1930-36). 
WESTERN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. V. Halliday, 2, Anthony Street, Kirkcaldy, S.A. 
Croydon. Gawler, GRANGE (1934-37). Kilkenny. Port ADELAIDE (1934-37). Thebarton. 
Woodville, 
Country District (Prov.): Hon. Sec.: G. Langsford, Sunnyside, Glen Osmond, Adelaide. 
Kadina. Kimba. Mannum. Mount Barker (S.A.). Peterborough. Port Pirie. Riverton. 
Terowie. Yorketown. 


Tasmania 


Hon. Area Commissioner: Geo. Record, go, Cameron Street, Launceston. 
Hon. Area Secretary: Major G. F. W. Echlin, O.B.E., Box 2 D, G.P.O., Hobart. 
MknsEv District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. Hooper, c/o Launceston Bank for Savings, Devonport. 
Devonport. Latrobe. She ffield. 
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NORTHERN Disrrict: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Green, c/o Commercial Bank of Australia, Launceston. 
Bracknell. Campbell Town. LauNCESTON (1932). Longford. Tamar. Winkleigh. 
NORTH-WESTERN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: Y. Holmes, Abbotsham. 
Burnie, Penguin. Smithton. ULVERSTONE (1934). Wynyard. 
SOUTHERN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Montgomery, 38, Amiens Avenue, Hobart. 
Bellerive. Derwent. Hobart (1929). Huonville. New Norfolk. Richmond. 


V ictoria 
Hon. Area Commissioner: N. A. Tolhurst, Toc H, 476, Collins Street, Melbourne, C.r. 
Hon. Area Secretary: C. R. Osborne. Arca Padre: Rev. P. W. Baldwin, address as above. 


CENTRAL Disrricr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. A. L. Barber, Toc H, 476, Collins Street, Melbourne, C.r. 
MELBOURNE CITY (1927). MELBOURNE METROPOLITAN (1928). 

EASTERN SuBURBAN District: Hon. Dist. Scc.: J. Richardson, 9, Denmark Street, Kew, E.4. 
Canterbury. Decpdene. Kew. 

GEELONG District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: V. E. Robley, 104, Shannon Avenue, Newtown, Geelong. 
GEELONG (1932). Geclong West. Lorne. 

GIPPSLAND DISTRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: Dr. J. F. Drew, Moore Street, Moe, Victoria. 
Heyfield. MOE (1935-38). 

NORTHERN SUBURBAN DisTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. L. Morrison, 54, Albion St., West Brunswick, N.10. 
Brunswick. Carlton. Collingwood. Essendon. Heidelberg. North Melbourne. 

SouTHERN SuBURBAN Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. F. Hughes, 476, Collins Street, Melbourne, C.r. 


Albert Park. Brighton. Malvern. Sandringham. South Yarra. 
Westers Districr (Prov.) : Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. Suggett, c/o Toc H, Warrnambool, Victoria. 
Terang. WARRNAMBOOL (1911). 


W estern Australia 


Hon. Area Commissioner: F. J. Huelin, c/o Dept. of Public Health, Murray St., Perth. 
Hon. Area Secrelary: J. W. Fulton. Area. Padre: Rev. P. Sands, Box E 202 G.P.O., Perth. 
ALRANY District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. Constantine, c/o The High School, Albany. 
ALBANY (1930-37). Denmark. Kendenup. Mount Barker (W.A4.) Narrikup. 
BRIDGETOWN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Samek, Bridgetown. 
Bridgetown. Manjimup. Middlesex. 
Bunsury Disteicr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: P. C. Neville, Bunbury. 
Bunbury. Collie. Harvey. 
MERREDIN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Taylor, c/o A. Gribble, Ltd., Merredin. 
Merredin, Nungarin. 
METROPOLITAN No. 1 District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. Neave, c/o J. & W. Bateman Ltd., Murray St., 
Perth. 
CLAREMONT (1930-37). Cottesloe. FREMANTLE (1929-37). 
Murroro.itan No. 2 District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. McCorkill, c/o Atkius W.A. Ltd., Hay St., Perth. 
Kelmscott. Subraco (1933-37). Victoria Park. 
MrTROPOLITAN NO. 3 District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. Cook, Box E 202, G.P.O., Perth. 
Bayswater. GUILDYORD (1928-37). Kalamunda. Maylands. PERTH (1927-37). 
UwatrTACHED : Beverley. Bowgada. Dalwallinu. Geraldton. Gnowangerup. Goomalling. IKATANNING 
(1930). Lake Grace. Morawa. Narrogin. Northampton. Pingelly. Trayning. Waddy Forest. 
Wagin. Wongan Hills. Wyalkatchem, York. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Hon. Dominion Secretary: A. S. Kempthorne, 87, The Terrace, Wellington, C.r. 
Hon. Dominion Padre: Rev. O. W. Williams, M.C., Christ's College, Christchurch. 
Headquarters Slaff lent to New Zealand: A. G. Churcher. 


WELLINGTON REGION: Johnsonville. Kelburn. Lower Hutt. Pctone. WELLINGTON (1926). 
Wellington East. Wellington South. 

RANGITIKKI REGION : Hawera. New Plymouth. Palmerston North. Rangitikei. Wanganui. 

Hawk's Bay REGION: Havelock North. Napler. Waipukarawu. 

AUCKLAND REGION : AUCKLAND (1934-37). Auckland (North Shore). Birkenhead. 


Epsom. Glen Iden. Mount EDEN (1935-38). Ngaruawahia. Takapuna. Whangarei. 
NELSON REGION: Motueka. NELSON (1932). Nelson Haven. Tutaki. Upper Takaka.  Walmea. 
CANTERBURY REGION: Avon. CHRISTCHURCH (1929). Christchurch North, Christchurch South. 
Geraldine. Lyttleton. Timaru. Waimate. . 
OraGO-SOUTHLAND REGION : DUNEDIN (1929). Invercargill. Oamaru. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Hon. H.Q. Commissioner: Sir Herbert Stanley, G.C.M.G., Government House, Salisbury. 
Secretary, Southern African Council: R. M. L. Westropp, P.O. Box 3624, Johannesburg. 
Headquarters Padre: Rev. T. J. Savage, P.O. Box 3624, Johannesburg. 
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Cape of Good Hope— Eastern Province 


Hon. Area Sec.: K. Russell, Barclays Bank, Cradock. 
ALGOA District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: Y. Guest, P.O. Box 144, Port Elizabeth. 
Addo. PORT ELIZABETH (1929-36). Walmer. 
FisH River DisTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: O. E. Rudman, P.O., Cookhouse. 
Cookhouse. CRADOCK (1930-36). Morlimer. Somerset East. 
NoRTHERN BORDER DistRicT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Balls. 
Cathcart. Indwe. Queenstown. Tarkastad. 
SETTLERS District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. N. Wheeler, St. Paul's College, Grahamstown. 
Bathurst. GRARAMSTOWN (1927-36). Shaw Park. 
Sours Border District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. A. Dargie, Neville House, East London. 
East LONDON (1933-36). KEISKAMA HORR (1925-36). Kingwilliamstown. Stutlerheim. 
'TRANSEEI District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. R. Grunewald, Umtata. 
Butterworth. ` Umtata. 
WINTERBERG DisTRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. E. Wetwood, Fort Beaufort. 
ADELAIDE E.P. (1930-36). ALICE (1927-36). Fort BEAUFORT (1929). 
UNATTACHED : George. Oudtshoorn. 


Cape of Good Hope— W estern Province 


Hon. Area Sccrclary: M. W. Donnal, 40, Strand Street, Cape Town. 


Care Town CENTRAL (1928). CLAREMONT (1933-36). Groot Drakenstein. Sea Point. Stellenbosch. 


Natal 


Hon. Arca Secretary: C. F. Meyer, P.O. Box 188, Durban. 
CoastaL, District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. H. Pullin, Box 1981, Durban. 


BEREA (1933-36). DURBAN (1927). EscoMnE (1929). HILLARY (1928). MALVERN (1930). Overport. 


Pinetown. Sea View. VERULAM (1929). 
MIpDLanpDs DisrRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: K. J. Martin, P.O. Box 291, Pietermaritzburg. 


Greytown. Howick. New Hanover. PIETERMARITZBURG CENTRAL (1929). 


PIETERMARITZBURG CITY (1929). Richmond. 
NORTHERN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. D. Marrs, P.O. Box 68, Ladysmith. 

Colenso. Dundee. ESICOURT (1934-37). LADYSMITH (1930). Mooi River. Newcastle. 
SouTHERN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: C. R. Heslop, c/o Roads Dept., Ixopo. 

Bulwer. Donnybrook. Himeville-underberg. lxoro (1930). Port Shepsionc. Umzinlo. 
ZULULAND DisTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: Care Rev. T. O. Beattie, Empangeni, Natal. 

EMPANGENI (1933-36). ESHOWE (1932). Gingindhlovu. Melmoth. 


Orange Free State, Griqualand W est and British Bechuanaland 


Hon. Area Secretary: C. A. Budd, so, Milner Street, Kimberley, C.P. 


Barkly West, C.P. BLOEMFONTEIN, O.F.S. (1927). Douglas, C.P. Hopelown, C.P. 


KIMBERLEY, C.P. (1931). Koffiefontein, O.F.S. 


Rhodesia 


Area Secrclary: N. F. High, P.O. Box 834, Bulawayo. 


BROKEN HILL (1931). BULAWAYO (1933-36). Gwelo. LIVINGSTONE (1933-36). Marandellas, 


N’Dola. Que Que. SALISBURY (1930). UMTALI (1929). 


Transvaal 


Area Secretary: R. P. T. Anderson, P.O. Box 3624, Johannesburg. 

East RAND Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: C. E. Harris, 5a, Short Street, Boksburg. 
Boksburg. Modder Bee. 

JOHANNESBURG DISTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. Bradford Cook, Box 1195, Johannesburg. 
JOHANNESBURG CENTRAL (1927). Rose Bank. YEOVILLE (1927). 

Pretoria DisrRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. J. Mouton, Defence Headquarters, Pretoria. 
Hercules. PRETORIA (1928). Pretoria East. Witbank. 

SourH WESTERN DisTRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. R. Bramley, Elandshuewel, Box 62. 
Klerksdorp. PoTCHEFSTROOM (1934-37). 

WESTERN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Briggs, P.O., Mafeking, C.P. 
Mafeking, C.P. ZXERUST (1934-37). 

UNATTACHED : Krugersdorp. Vereeniging. 
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LONE OVERSEAS UNITS 


Secretary, Lone Units Committee: Major P. A. Slessor, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.1. 

ADEN: 

Aden: Toc H Secretary, c/o H.Q. British Forces, Steamer Point, Aden, Arabia. 

Khormaksar: Toc H Secretary, R.A.F., Khormaksar, Aden, Arabia. 
AFRICA (EAST): 

Dar-es-Salaam: W. G. Woods, c/o The Chaplaincy, Dar-es-Salaam. 

NAIROBI (1935-36) : J. A. Smyth, c/o Barclays Bank, Box 211, Nairobi, Kenya. ' 
AFRICA (UGANDA): 

Kampala (1931): C. S. Nasou, P.O. Box 262, Kampala, Uganda. 
AFRICA (WEST) : 

ACCRA (1934-36): The Secretary, Toc H, P.O. Box 29, Accra, Gold Coast. 


Kumasi: The Secretary, M. B. McCabe, Toc H, P.O. Box 451, Kumasi, Ashanti, Gold Coast. ' 
Sekondi: The Secretary, Toc H, P.O. Box 161, Sekondi, Gold Coast. 
BRAZIL : 


RIO DE JANEIRO (1929) : H. Kennard, Caixa Postal 1251, Rio de Janeiro. i 
Sao PauLo (1930) : K. L. Rowland, Caixa Postal 81, Sao Paulo. t 
CEYLON : 
Hon. Secretary to Regional Executive: C. G. Kerr, Colombo Commercial Co. Ltd., Colombo. 
COLOMBO (1927-37). Kandy. Trincomalie. 
EGYPT: 
Alexandria: G. A. Thompson, 6, Rue Archimedes, Chatby les Bains, Alexandria. 
Cairo: Wing Cmdr. T. H. Evans, H.Q. Middle East R.A.F., Cairo. 
Port Said: W. Senior, P.O. Box 130, Port Said. 
FAR EAST: 
Hong Kong: F. C. Barry, c/o Hong Kong & Shanghai Hotels, Exchange Building, Hong Kong. 
Shanghai: P. Probv, c/o Jardine Matheson & Co., 27, The Bund, Box 611, Shanghai. 
Tientsin: J. Mouat, 63, Victoria Road, Tientsin, China. 
Tokio; K. P. Kirkwood, The Canadian Legation, 16, Omote -cho, Akasaka, Tokio. 
MEDITERRANEAN : : 
Gibraltar: S. L. Watson, rst Fortress Coy., R.E., Gibraltar. 
Manty: Hon. Secretary to Regional Execulive: Lt. W. E. Waters, R.N., 4, Carlisle Buildings, 
Strada Tigne, Sliema, Malta. 
Calafrana, MARTA (1932-36). Sliema. Tigne. 
MAURITIUS : 
Maurilius: A. North-Coombs, Phoenix, Mauritius. 
NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: 
ABADAN (1934-36) : E. Driscoll, c/o Anglo-Iraniau Oil Co., Abadan, Persian Gulf. 
Amman: Cpl. D. G. Bayley, R.A.F. Police, Ainmau, Transjordan. 
Baghdad-Hinaidi; L.A.C. C. Wake, No. ro Bungalow, ' B ' Squadron, Aircraft Depot, Hinaidi, Iraq. 
Basrah: L. Bridgstock, ' B! Bungalow, R.A.E., Basrah, Iraq. 
Haifa: G. UV. Ring, P.O. Box 432, Haifa, Palestine. 
JERUSALEM (1935-37) : H. Weniys, “D” (S) Coy., 2nd R. Berkshire Regt., Talavera Barracks, 
Jerusalem. 
Rael: Cpl. T. K. Litt, R.A.F. General Hospital, Sarafand, Ramleh, Palestine. 
NORTHERN EUROPE: 
Amsterdam: H. M. de Klark, Westlandgracht, 249, Amsterdam, W. 
BELGIUM : Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. N. Ackroyd, 27, Rue du Berger, Brussels. 
Antwerp. BRUSSELS (1931). Charleroi. 
Paris: V. D. Cresswell, 12, Rue de Sevres, Bonlogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
Rotterdam: L. L. Szilagyi, Henegouwerlaan, 61a, Rotterdam. 
SUDAN : 
Khartoum: L-Cpl. Tams, R.A.S.C., Khartoum, Sudan. 
WEST INDIES: 
Antigua: A. McDonald, St. John's, Antigua. 
Kingston: A. Hamilton, c/o Public Works Department, Kingston, Jamaica. 


IHE SERVICES 


Hon. Secretary for the Services: Lt.-Col. E. C. Brown, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.r. 


Royal Navy 
FLEET SECRETARIES : 


Home Fleet: Lt. F. St. P. Woodhouse, R.N., H.M.S. Leander, c/o G.P.O.; London. 

H.F. Asst. Sec.: Tel. F. E. Pleasance, H.M.S. Barham, c/o G.P.O., London. . 

China: L/G. M. G. Foster, H.M.S/M. Oswald, c/o G.P.O., London (via Siberia). 
Medilerranean Fleet: Leading Writer E. A. Anderson, H.M.S. Revenge, c/o G.P.O., London. 
East India Squadron: A.B. R. T. R. Brissenden, H.M.S. Emcrald, c/o G.P.O., London. 
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NAVAL CORRESPONDENTS : 


Devonport: A. Champion, 3, Greatlands Crescent, Swilly, Devonport. 

Portsmouth: C. A. G. Brownjohn, Y.M.C.A., High Street, Portsmouth. 

The Nore (Chatham): H. J. Harvey, Narborough, Century Road, Rainham, Kent. 

The Nore (Sheerness): R. W. Susans, Treborwin, Carlton Avenue, Sheerness, Kent. 

Weymouth: S. J. Herbert, 5, St. Thomas Street, Weymouth. : 

Bombay: Rev. J. Tanner, Prince of Wales' Seamen's Institute, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

Calcutta: J. N. Elmore, Toc H, Mark I (India), 2/2, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

Colombo: A. D. Whiting, c/o Volkart Bros., Hong Kong Bank Buildings, Colombo. 

Gibraltar: E E L. Watson, 1st Fortress Coy., R.E., c/o The Chaplain, 11, Bomb House Lane, 

ibraltar. 

Hong Kong: A. C.-D. E. Midwinter, R.A.F., c/o Toc H Rooms, 108, Peninsula Hotel, Kowloon. 
Hong Kong, China. 

Karachi: H. Tilley, c/o ¥.M.C.A., Havelock Road, Karachi, India. 

Madras: W. S. Kenneth, Gordon Woodroffe & Co., Ltd., North Beach Road, Madras. 

Shanghai: D. L. Ralph, c/o Butterfield & Swire, Ltd., French Bund, Shanghai, China. 

Singapore: L.A.C.-G. W. Mills, Stores Accts. Section, R.A.F. Base, Singapore. 


The Army. 


EMBARKATION CORRESPONDENTS (to whom notice of members about to sail should be sent, as well 


as to the Overseas Office) : 

Southampton: Sgt. J. R. Wheeler, M.M., 2, Hampshire R., Einbarkation Staff. 
Bombay: Capt. A. V. Morton, Embarkation Staff. 

Karachi: Cpl. R. J. Alderson, R.A.F. Depot, Drig Road. 


R oyal Air Force. 


AREA CORKESPONDENTS : 


W. and N. London: Rev. G. W. N. Groves, C.F. (Ruislip), c/o Area Secretary. 
S. London: Y /Sgt. G. Prigmore (No. 23 Sqdn.)), c/o Area Secretary. 
Eastern: Rev. F. D. Morley, C.F. (Halton), c/o Arca Secretary. 


STATION CORRESPONDENTS : 
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N. London: Hendon: A.C. 1. R. McDonald, No. 604 (F) Sqdn. 
E. London: North Weald: L.A.C. R. F. Bennett, 56 (I) Sqdn. 
S. London: Biggin Hill: H. T. Gibbs, No. 32 (I) Sqdn. 
Kenley: L.A.C. J. G. Tolley, 17 (F) Sqdn. 
Kidbrooke: Cuthbert Rose, 74, Broad Walk, S.E.3. 
W. London: Northolt: Sgt. J. E. Ann, Station H.Q. 
Ruislip: Rev. G. W. N. Groves (S/L), Record Office. 
West Drayion: Sgt. G. S. Gibbs, Reception Depot. 
Kent: Eastchurch: Cpl. L.S.V. Hetherington, * B’ Sqdn., S.A.S. 
Manston: L.A.C. W. F. Youell, Accounts Section, Bungalow B4, Mauston, nr. Ramsgate. 
Surrey and Sussex: Tangmere: F/Sgt. D. G. Potter, No. 1 (F) Sqdn. 
Eastern: Bircham Newton: F/Lt. I. Hodgson, R.A.F. Station H.Q. 
Duxford: L.A.C. F. R. A. Colenutt, Station Flight. 
Felixstowe: W. Watford, Rosewain, Garrison Lane, Felixstowe. 
Halton: F/Sgt. S. G. Dean, No. 2 Apprentices’ Wing. 
Henlow and Cardington: Sgt. C. Clarke, Flying Sqdn., Henlow, Beds. 
Sutton Bridge: F/Sgt. R. V. Y. Walmsley, No. 3 Armament Training Camp. 
East Midlands: Cranwell (R.A.F. College and Station): Rev. A. S. Giles, B.A. 
Digby: Cpl. E. C. Gibbs, No. 2 F.T.S. 
Grantham: L.A.C. J. Schofield, No. 3 F.T.S. 
Southern: Abingdon: A.C. 1. R. Rowlands, No. 15 (B) Sqdn. 
Andover: L.A.C. D. Horne, Station H.Q. 
Bicester: A.C. 1. J. Barker, No. 101 (B) Sqdn. 
Boscombe Down: L.A.C. H. G. Mercer, No. ro (B) Sqdn. 
Calshot: Rev. F. H. Taylor, Station H.Q. 
Farnborough: A.C. 1 D. Howe, No. 4 (A.C.) Sqdn. 
Gosport: A.C. x. R. C. Mitchel, * A? Fit. (Fr). 
Larkhill: Cpl. F. J. Carolan, R.A.F. Balloon Centre, Rollestone Camp, Wilts. 
Lee-on-Solent: L.A.C. W. P. Attrill, School of N.C. 
Nelheravon: L.A.C. R. C. Orme, No. 6 F.T.S. 
Worthy Down: F/Lt. G. Scarrott, Station H.Q. 
Scotland (Central): Abbolsinch: L.A.C. L. P. Smith, No. 602 (B) Sqdn. 
Scotland (Experimental): Leuchars: Cpl. R. C. Burge, No. 1 F.T.S. 
N. Ireland: Aldergrove: 
Middle East: Hon. Commissioner: Sqdn.-Ldr. E. H. Hooper, H.Q. R.A.F. Middle East, Villa 
Victoria, Cairo. 
Far East: Kai Tak: R. J. Dolman, R.A.F. Base, Kai Tak, Hong Kong, China. 


ALL HALLOWS PUBLICATIONS 


All orders to be sent to the Secretary, All Hallows Porch Room, Byward Street, E.C.3. 
Where twa prices are given, the first is for single copies, the second, per dozen. 


Postage is extra on ali the 


THE CHURCH 


HISTORY OF ALL HALLOWS, BRRKYNGECHURCHK. 
By Caron Mason. 1s.; 9s. 


A Vapi MicUM TO THE CHURCH. 3d. 


ALL HALLOWS INTERIOR. A drawing by A. A. 
Moore. Colour. 22 in. by 16 in. «s. 


PHOTOGRAIHS OF INTERIOR. 2d. 


Virws or ALL HaLLows. 12 photographs, 
snapshot size. rs. per packet. 


VERB. Sar. A selection of All Hallows’ '* Way- 
side Pulpits." 3d.; 2s. 6d. 


Perys ON Tower HILL. 6d.; ss. 


CHRISTIAN LIVINC 


Instruction 


WEEKDAY CHRISTIANITY (Routledge Series). 
By P. B. C. and L. G. A. 6d. 

Tok PhHavER Lir of Man aND Bov. By 
P: B C 3d.; 28. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO WORSHIP. 
Barnes. Mowbray. ıs. 

Hi Works IN THE City. By P. B. C. Re- 
printed from the Daily Express. ad. 


By Rev. R. L. 


Devotion 


“TH Urrper Room.” By P. B. C. 15.; ios. 
A SERVICE of THANKSGIVING AND REMEM- 
nRANCE. Dy P. B. C. 3d.; 2s. 


AN OLD l'ASHIONED MANNER OF FAMILY PRAYER. 
2d. 


Five Orp Coruürcys FoR Toc H. aid.; od. 

SrüpPiNG STONES. 2d.; 1s. 6d. 

“Tar CARPENTER’S DrNCH." A Hymn. By 
P. B.C. ad. 


FOR TOC H 


THE ROLL OF THE ELDER BRETHREN. qs. 6d. 

GirngRT Tagot. Canon Scott Holland. 3d. 

EARTHQUAKE Love. By P. B. C. Published 
by Geoffrey Bles. 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM FLANDERS. By P. B.C. Preface 
bv B. B. Centenary Press. 3s. 6d. 


following prices. 


BANGWENT SERIES 
Uniform Price, 6d.; 5s. 
1.. The Gen. By P. B. C. 


2. Why Men Love England. 
Vaughan Morgan. 


Salient Facts. By Rev. 
Woolley, V.C., and P. B. C. 


4. Fishers of Men. By P. B. C. 

5. Magic Persian Carpet. By P. B. C. 
6. Onward Bound. By Verrier Elwin. 
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4 Tribulation of Tower Hill. By Canon 
Mason. 


8. As ofa Lamp. Fr. Gerard Sampson, C.R. 
9. Great Tower Hill Regained. By P. B. C. 
10. In Death not Divided. By P. B. C. 

11. Four Thoughts on Toc H. 


12. The Holy War and Grace Abounding. 
Chapters from John Bunyan. 


13. Field Marshal Standfast. Lord Plumer 
and Toc H. By P. B. C. 


14. Toc H in Action. By P. B. C. 
i15. '' Siddy." Major Guy Sydenham Hoare. 


By Sir Kenyon 


3. The G. H. 


By P. B. C. 
16. The Oculist's House. By Cuthbert 
Bardsley. 
PICTURES 


ALL HALLOWS INTERIOR. 


A drawing by A. A. 
Moore. Colour. 


22 in. by 16 in. 1s. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF INTERIOR. 2d. 


VIEWS OF ALL HaLLOWws. 22 
snapshot size. 1s. per packet. 


photographs, 


THE UPPER ROOM, POPERINGBE, 1916. A draw- 


ing. 14 in. by ro in. 4d.; 3s. 

Tun UPPER Room, Tanor House. A postcard 
in colours. 2d.; rs. 6d. 

“ HERE IS A QUIET ROOM." 4d.; 3s. 

Caa, or Lirrnt& "lansoT House, Ypres: 
Etching, 9 in. by 644 in. 6d.; ys. 6d. 

‘ue Toc H Prayer. In two colours. Stiff 


paper, 11% in. 6d.; 4s. 6d. 


Tar Towrr or LoNDON. Reproduction in 
colour of an old print. 64d.; 4s. 6d. 


TOC H PUBLICATIONS 


All communications regarding publications should be sen! to the Regisirar, 
47, Francis Streel. SAV .1. 


Postage is extra on all publications unless olfherwise slated. 


BOOKS 


By Tubby 


TALES OF TALBOT I10USE. Boards 1s. 

PLAIN TALES FROM FLANDERS. Long- 
mans, 3s. 6d.; 36s. per dozen. 

EARTHQUAKE LOVE. Geoffrey Bles, 3s. 6d.; 
36s. per dozen. 

LETTERS FROM FLANDERS. 
Press, is. ód. 


By Other Hands 


TOC H UNDER WEIGH. By P. W. Monie. 
New Ed., Limp Linen, 1s.; ros. per dozen. 

THE SMOKING FURNACE AND THE 
BURNING LAMP. Edited by P. B. C. 
Longmans. Paper, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, ys. 

THE YEARS BETWEIEN. The Story of 
Toc H, 1919—1922. 1s. 

A TREASURY OF PRAYERS AND PRAISES 
FOR USE IN ‘TOC H. 1s.; 10s. per dozen. 

A POCKETFUL OF PRAYERS FOR TOC H. 
New Edition. 15.; 10s. per dozen. 

LONDON BELOW BRIDGES. H. Secretan. 
as. 6d.; 36s. per dozen. 

ARTIFEX : THe CrartsmMan IN Toc H. By 
B.B. and K. E. Illustrated. 48 pp. 1s. 


Centenary 


PAMPHLETS 


THE ROYAL CHARTER OF TOC H. Full 
text of 1922 and Amendments of 1925. 3d. 

A FEW FACTS FOR NEW FRIENDS. 2 pp. 
Free. Post Free. 

UOGOGLTESUEDSENORNRSENND. WAYS. By 
P. B. C. Free. Post Free. 

THE STORY OF TOC H. By B. T. D. id. 

CONCERNING ‘TOC H. 2d. each; Js. 6d. 
per dozen. 
1. Talbot House. 16 pp. 

The Re-Birth, 12 pp. 

The First Ten Years. S pp. 

The Main Resolution, 12 pp. 

Fellowship. 12 pp. 

7. Thinking Fairly, 12 p.p. 

'" |] SERVE." How a man can help boys. 2d. 

“TO JOG THE JODMASTER." A form 
for Jobmasters and Members. 4s. per 100. 
Post Free. 

A HYMN SHEET FOR TOC H SERVICES. 
4s. 6d. per 109. Post Free. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LEAGUI: OF 
THE LAMP OF MAINTENANCE. | 1d.; 
Ss. per roo. 


At vw te 


HANDBOOKS 


BUILDING TOC H. 3d. 

RULES OF THIS ROAD. A handbook for 
‘Foe PI ninn p leine ARPI ds. 

THE TOC A PADRE. Be A. FF. SEM 

“JOBSA BG. eS Sd. 

DISTRICT TEAMS. By G. A. L. d. 

PLDSO:dNS3 S338 5 0520 ctl: 

TOC BH LEN TRIS ROYAL NAVY Sse 

TOG TIS TME AE 3d: 


MUSIC, MASQUES AND MIMES 


THE LIGHT OF THE LAMP. A Masque. 
Part 1. Dv Barelay Baron. Music by 
Christopher Ögle. 15. ; os. per dozen. 
Patt h Be M. Creuzl Henry andako 
Marten. 6d.; ys. 6d. per dozen. Together 
18. 6d.; 13s. per dozen. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE STAR. X Mite 
Bv Barclay Baron. Music by Martin Shaw. 
The Oxford University Press. Vocal Score, 


28. 

THE THORN OF AVALON. An Opera in 
Three Acts. By Barehiy Baron. Musie by 
Martin Shaw. Oxtord University Press. 2s. 

THE TOC H SONG BOOK. i235 songs, words 
and musie. 1s.) 10s. per dozen. 

NEWCASTLE SONG SHEET (No. 1) ad. 
each; as. Od. per s 


PICTURES 


THE UPPER ROOM IN 1916. ad. 

“HERE IS A QUIET ROOM." 4d. 

SET OF FIVIE CARDS. Suitable for framing : 
Main Resolution. Objects of the Association. 
The Ceremony of Light. The ‘Toe H Prayer. 
Initiation to Membership. 6d. per Set. 


BADGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


BUTTONHOLHE BADGES. 6d.; 5s. per dozen 
to Branch and Group Secretaries. 

WRISTLIET BADGES. For Service members 
only. Metal badge complete with strap, 2s. 


THE JOURNAL 


THE ‘roc FH JOURNAL. Monthly, 6d. 
Supplied to Secretaries at 4s. 4d. per dozen, 
for sale at 6d. per copy. Yearly, 5s. 


